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“WHO HATH BELIEVED OUR REPORT?” 


Have you been led, by what we have tried so 
hard to urge, to make a change in your farming 
this year? Have you determined that you will 
farm hereafter instead of merely planting cotton? 
JT would like to hear from all the farmer readers 
of The Progressive Farmer in regard to what they 
are doing. Of course, we cannot lay down any 
hard and fast rules by which every farmer shall 
cultivate his land. We must assume that our 








readers have common-sense enough to use sug- 
gestions that are suited to their particular condi- 
tions. 


a rotation of crops that may suit his particular 
conditions, and to stop at once and forever the 
continuous cultivation of cotton year after year, 
and then complaining that his land is poor. 


a 


As a Steward You Must Give Account.—<As I 
have said, if your land keeps poor it is your 
fault. You are placed there as the steward of the 
Almighty, and are responsible for the waste you 
make of His gift in the soil. ‘“‘No man liveth to 
himself,’’ is as true of farmers and farming as in 
any other line of human endeavor. If we waste 
our talents which should be devoted to the up- 
building of the soil and its greater production of 
crops for mankind, we are responsible to Him 
whose hand*formed the land and whose are the 
cattle on a thousand hills. 

Your talents and your soil were not given to 
you to waste, and the man who improves his 
acres is doing God’s work for humanity as much 
as any one. If you have but one talent, and that 
one for good farming, do not hide it in a napkin, 
but use it for the elevation of your country and 
your neighbors. When I see men year after year 
pursuing the old hopeless methods, and not trying 
to do better, I feel that here is a man tying up 
his talent in a napkin, feeling no responsibility 
for his use of the Creator’s gifts in the soil, wast- 
ing his inheritance and leaving poverty in the soil 
and poverty for his children. 

& 


The Cotton Farmer Wasting His Talents.—You 
may call this a sermon, but it is necessary to 
preach and exhort men if we are ever to reform 
them. It seems to me that the cotton farmers 
learn less from experience than any class of men 
in the country. They ‘“‘bear’’ their own market by 
putting tenants in the crops to deplete the soil 
and raise weak cotton in competition with them, 
and think that the cotton they get in this way is 
all gain, when it is really taking money out of 
the crop they grow themselves. There would be 
less scarcity of labor, and it would be better for 
the croppers to work for wages than to scratch 
the soil in the usual way on shares, carried by 
merchants at a high percentage. 


& 


Have You Started in a Better Way?—Now let 
every farmer who has started in a better way tell 
us just what he is doing and what sort of a rota- 
tion he has adopted, and perhaps.we can help him 
further, and may be able to point out where he 
is making a mistake. I will continue as long as 
strength lasts to preach the gospel of good farm- 
ing to the farmers of the South, and some day we 
may find that thousands have believed our re- 
port, and are getting prosperous on improved 
farms instead of keeping poor and keeping their 
land poor. There is no prosperity to the man 
who makes but 100 or 200 pounds of lint per 
acre, but there is wealth to the man who by good 
farming brings up a poor farm to make 1,000 
pounds per acre. One man in Johnston County 


What we do want, and what we are work-| 
ing for is to get every Southern farmer to adopt | 




















“The scrub cattle can be brought up to 


us by Mr. Z. C. Chambliss, of Ocala. 


for him, and I am here to say to you that it is 


rect competitor of the Western product.”’ 


$302 Or three-year-olds at $15 ? 








has done this; why not all the farmers in John- 


of the Western cattle consumed in Florida and the South. 
demonstrate that to our entire satisfaction than to consider fully the example given to 
I want to call your attention to the fact that he has 
produced by ordinary methods of feeding, without any real special effort, a beef cattle 
which weighed 669 pounds on foot, dressed out 416 pounds—an average of 61 per cent. 
All of this done and the animal one year and seven days old. 


[Courtesy of Mr. Z. C. Chambliss, Prop. 


Scene on a Florida Stock Farm. 


In a speech before the South-Eastern Stock Growers Convention at Jacksonville, Florida, not 
long ago Mr. F. Conroy, formerly Armour’s Manager in Jacksonville, said :- 


a standard that will make them competitors 
We need nothing more to 


We slaughtered the animal 
a splendid piece of beef. It grades above the 


average of beef being shipped here from Fort Worth by the packers, and is at once a di- 


In reference to this Mr. Chambliss says that the steer mentioned was sired by a registered Short- 
horn bull out of a half-breed Shorthorn and scrub cow. Which will you breed, one-year-olds at 














ston County? In fact, why not all the cotton 
farmers in the South? Governor Holt made at 
Linwood forty-six bushels of wheat per acre; why 
then should the farmers of the Piedmont country 
be content with ten bushels or less? One man 
in the upper Piedmont made seventy-five bushels 
of oats and two tons of peavine hay per acre in 
One season on the same land. Why should not 
other farmers do likewise? Mr. C. K. McQuarrie 
down in West Florida makes 100 bushels of corn 
per acre. Why then should not the South be the 
“Corn Belt’? instead of the West? Frost never 
cuts the crop short in the South, and it does 
sometimes in the North and West, as it did last 
year. 
: & 

Lift These Burdens From Your Cotton Crop.— 
Western farmers raise hogs and sell them at a 
profit, the railroads make a profit in transporting 
them, the packers make a profit in slaughtering | 
and curing the meat, the railroads bring the meat | 
South at a profit and the local merchant adds his | 
profit, and the cotton farmer pays for all of these | 
profits in buying the meat. Why not make all | 
these profits here by raising the hogs as cheaply | 
as the Western men can, and cheaper, too, I be-| 
lieve, and then cure the meat at home? The | 
price of the bacon bought from the West is large- | 


(Continued on Page 2.) 
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“WHO HATH BELIEVED OUR REPORT?” 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


ly made up of all these various profits, and it 
would seem that there is a broad margin for the 
Southern man who raises hogs: Hot house lambs 
are to-day selling at wholesale for 20 to 25 cents 
a pound. They can be more cheaply raised in the 
South than in the North, for our sunny climate 
will favor them in winter. But, sad to say, all 
over the South are thousands who are paying for 
everything out of which other people make mon- 
ey, and paying it out of the one crop. Buying 
meat for the cotton to pay for, hay for the cotton 
to pay for, while they could raise the hay at more 
profit than the cotton, paying for the mules that 
work the cotton out of the one crop, when they 
could keep mares and raise mules to sell, and 
then out of what is left trying to feed and cleth 
themselves and families provided the fertilizer 
man leaves them anything, and all the while the 
land grows less cotton and needs more fertilizer, 
and the fertilizer men get rich while the farmer 
gets poorer and poorer, and can’t see why it is. 


st 

And Learn to Sell Finished Products.—No peo- 
ple ever get permanently rich in selling the raw 
-products. Of course the cotton farmer cannot 
manufacture his cotton, but it should all be man- 
ufavtured at home and not sent raw abroad. But 
in other crops the farmer can increase their value 
by carrying them into more valuable forms. It 
may not pay much to sell corn, but it will pay to 
transform it into beef and pork and milk and but- 
ter. He should not, as a rule, sell hay for the 
crop in this way, but also has the residue in the 
manure that will increase the productiveness of 
his acres. In short, we should never sell a raw 
product that we can transform into a more valu- 
-able one. 

& 

Feed Three Beeves for Every Bale.—Feeding 
one beef for every three bales of cotton sold in 
the Southern States will not enrich the farmers, 
but feeding three beeves for every bale sold will 
bring prosperity, especially if the beeves are of 
the best beef breeds, for there is little profit in 
feeding scrub cattle. When a cotton farmer 
raises manure enough to cover his corn field 
broadcast he will not be tempted to throw away 
money in buying fertilizer for the corn, and he 
will be getting that land into condition not only 
to make corn, but cotton #60. With manure on 
the corn field and peas in the corn, he will be 
getting back the wasted humus, and in feeding 
cattle he can get on a cash basis and be in a po- 
sition to dictate prices to the fertilizer men for 
what little of their goods he needs to buy. 





& 

A Blessing in Disguise—In Northern Missis- | 
sippi the farmers thought that the Johnson grass | 
that has overrun the country was a great curse. | 
But it has been a blessing in disguise in driving | 
them into stock feeding and out of all-cotton. I/| 
‘do not like Johnson grass, for I prefer to have 
the control of my acres rather than have them 
controlled by a grass that I cannot control. But 
if farmers in the Cotton Belt will not farm and 
raise forage and feed it, I am not sure that the 
Johnson grass even would be a good thing, 
though the farmer who farms right does not 
need it. 

But for people to buy.timothy hay, the poor- 
est cow forage on earth, at a high price, when 
they could grow peavine hay worth more to feed 
than two toms of timothy, it would be better for 
Johnson grass to take their lands and compel 
them to make hay. So endeth this sermon. 





W. F. MASSEY. 


You May Catch Consumption From Dairy Cows. 


_—— 





Urgent Need That Every Herd be Tested for Tuberculosis and That All Towns Enact Stricter 
Regulations for the Sale of Meat, Milk, and Butter. 


You or your family may catch consumption 
from your cows. 

This statement, now a proved scientific truth— 
disputed by only a small and steadily decreasing 
number of authorities—is perhaps not recognized 
as such by one farmer in a hundred. We want 
to carry the truth home to them. In last week’s 
Progressive Farmer the subject was treated brief- 
ly, but its importance justifies us in going over 
the matter again. 


Consumption Germs Transmitted by Food Instead 
of Air. 


Perhaps you have thought that consumption 
can only be taken by inhalation. 

Science now tells us that this is a mistake. 

You do not get the germs of tuberculosis 
through breathing only, but also through eating 
and drinking—sometimes through meat, milk and 
butter. 

The grave, exceedingly grave, importance of this 
matter is suggested by the new bulletin, mention- 
ed last week, just issued by the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Circular 127 of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, ‘“‘Tubercle Bacilli in Butter’ 
—from which the following striking passage is 
taken: : 


“This conception of tuberculosis, like most oth- 
er modern views of the disease, brings with it no 
encouragement to regard tuberculous dairy prod- 
ucts with complacency; on the contrary, it stamps 
the tuberculous cow as one of the greatest dan- 
gers to which public health is exposed. 

“The inhalation theory to account for the oc- 
currence of pulmonary tuberculosis has been 
shown to be no longer tenable, because no sub- 
stance can be carried into the finer bronchioles 
by the respiratory process, and because tubercul- 
ous lesions in the lung have been shown to 
spread from the vascular system, the finer capil- 
laries, and not from the air passages. Dried and 
pulverized tuberculous material has been shown 
to lack infectiousness, and the infectious spray 
discharged from the mouths of tuberculous per- 
sons during speaking and coughing has been 
shown to be of importance only in their immedi- 
ate. environment, unless such persons are permit- 
ted to handle articles of food, to which the larger 
droplets of the spray may adhere. The introduc. 
tion of bacilli into the body through the unin- 
jured wall of the digestive tract, anywhere from 
the mouth downwards, has been shown to be the 
chief mode of infection with tuberculosis. 

“Consequently, fresh, virulent tubercle bacilli 
in articles of food must be regarded as the great- 
est of tuberculous dangers, and among these tu- 
bercle bacilli in butter, because of their frequent 
occurrence and their long-continued life and vi- 
rulence, must rank very high as a danger of the 
utmost significance for public health.” 


Meat, Milk, and Butter From Cows Having Tu- 
berculosis Spread Disease. 

This brief statement is enough to make every 
stoek-owner arouse himself to the grave dangers 
threatened by the presence of any animals affect- 
ed by tuberculosis (consumption.) It is not only 
your responsibility toward your own family, but 


|no man of normal conscience can think lightly of 


his responbility in selling meat, milk or butter 
from diseased animals. 

Tuberculosis germs may be carried either by 
meat, milk, or butter, as we have seen. With 
meat the danger is slight, because of the long 
process of cooking; the chief danger is through 
milk and butter. The danger of infection through 
milk is now generally appreciated, and the new 
bulletin just mentioned is likely to arouse the 
country as to the danger hardly less great from 
tuberculous butter. ; 
Tuberculosis Rare Among Common Farm Cattle, 

Common in Dairy Herds. 

Fortunately, among our hardy farm cattle in 
the South tuberculosis is rare, but it is alarmingly 
common in dairy herds near cities. There is hard- 


ly a good-sized town in the South that is not now 
getting milk from some few tuberculous cattle, 
and this must continue to be true—prabably in- 
creasingly true—until stricter regulations are 
adopted. As the bulletin under consideration 
says: 


“It is imperatively necessary for the protection 
of public health that all dairy herds should be 
cleaned of tuberculous animals. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the milk obtained from a tuber- 
culous herd, or a herd that contains one or more 
tuberculous animals, is sold as milk or cream or 
butter; in all forms it is equally objetcionable and 
dangerous. It is not a question of the exposure 
of children alone, but also of adults; the former 
drink more milk, but the latter eat butter often- 
er and in larger quantities. Until we are certain 
that the milk delivered to us by dealers is obtain- 
ed from healthy cows in every way protected from 
exposure to tuberculosis, we should not use it un- 
til it has been pasteurized or sterilized, and all 
cream that is not above suspicion should at least 
be pasteurized before it is used in the preparation 
of butter.’’ 


How to Tell What Cows Are Tuberculous. 

But how can you tell whether or not an ani- 
mal hag tuberculosis? 

Only by the tuberculin test—the outfit being a 
thermometer, hypodermic syringe and the com- 
mercial tuberculin. A dairy herd of any consid- 
erable size will probably be tested by your State 
Veterinarian, if its owner will agree to carry out 
his instructions. The farmer himself might make 
the test, the operation being comparatively sim- 
ple: to-day take the temperature of the animals 
three or four times, to-night inject the tubercu- 
lin, to-morrow take temperature three or four 
times (every two hours from 6 a. m. until 6 p. m.) 
and watch the result. The presence of tubercu- 
losis is indicated by an elevation of temperature 
of 2.5 degrees or inu.c -= **9 second day, above 
the highest temperature the precedizys @°v. Prob- 


ably no cow should be positively pronounce. ‘” 
berculous unless the temperature rises to 104 de- 
grees F., and not then until the presence of other 
diseases which might cause the elevation of tem- 
perature has been eliminated. 


Every Town in the Country Should Awake to the 
Dangers. 


So grave is the danger of tuberculosis from in- 
fected animals that we hope to see the time with- 
in the next ten years when every town in the 
country will require every dairyman selling milk 
and butter to take out a license, certifying that. 
his herd is inspected annually by the proper au- 
thorities and all diseased animals killed. If some 
one suggest that it is strange for a farm paper 
to urge this policy upon the towns, it is enough 
to say that considerations of humanity alone 
would make this cause imperative, but our inter- 
est in the success of dairying is also involved. 
The higher prices that the public will be willing 
to pay for thoroughly guaranteed milk—and 
even more, the greatly increased patronage the 
public will give—will compensate for the tempor- 
ary losses to dairymen, resulting from the kill- 
ing of infected animals. 

Moreover, it will, also, pay the dairyman in 
|the long run through the greater efficiency of his 
cows owing to freedom from disease. It is a los- 
ing game for any farmer to keep tuberculosis in 
his herd regardless of considerations of duty to 
his customers. 

Rigid regulations on the part of the towns will 
not only save countless lives, but will also help 
the dairy business (1) by bringing about healthier 
and more efficient herds, (2) by increasing the 
patronage of dairies, and (3) in the better prices 
the public will be willing to pay. 

The Conclusion of the Whole Matter. 


In brief then: If you have tuberculous cows, 
keeping them may mean death to your family or 
to your patrons. The city that shuts its eyes to 
these facts and does not provide for adequate in- 
spection of its dairy supplies sins against knowl- 
edge and is in partnership with tuberculosis in 
its annual slaughter not only of numberless in- 
fants, but of thousands of adults as well. 
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By Prof. W. 


For the past two years the De- 
partment of Agriculture has shown 
that the acreage of cotton was far 
over 31,000,000 acres, and the crop 
last year was 11,560,000 bales, or 
something over one-third of a bale 
per acre. And yet there were far- 
mers all over the South who made a 
bale per acre, and here and there 
one who made a bale and a half to 
two bales. What a great number 
there must be, then, who are mak- 
ing less than a third of a bale per 
acre to bring the average down! 
x 
Reducing the Cotton Acreage. 


What an awful amount of human 
labor wasted to produce only 11,- 
560,000 bales on over 31,000,000 
acres, when if every farmer in the 
South really farmed, the crop could 
have been made on 11,000,000 acres 
and the nearly 20,000,000 that were 
scratched over in cotton could have 
been growing forage for stock, corn, 
wheat and grass. That is what 
acreage reduction means. It means 
better preparation of the soil, crop 
rotation for the development of the 
productive capacity of the soil. We 
cannot, of course, hope to get the 
bale-per-acre standard all at once, 
but what a rich country the South 
will be if ever we get to making the 
crop of the season on an equal num- 
ber of acres for the bale production. 
But it will never come while far- 
mers plant every acre they have in 
cotton and depend solely on commer- 
cial fertilizer to make a crop, but 
the fertilizers on credit, the mules 
on credit, the hay on credit, the meat 
on credit, and in the fall have to 
rush the cotton off at any old price 
to pay their debts. It will come 
through good farming only, less land 
in cotton and more cotton per acre, 
anu hence cheaper production. It is 
to be hoped that the farmers of the; 
South have had experience enough 
in overacreage to make them cau- | 
tious about spreading over too much | 
land and putting croppers in to still | 
further increase the weak cotton in| 
the fall. 
x 4 
Churnless Butter. 





The patented process is only an 
old method that has been used for 
generations in the making of what 
is called Devonshire cream, and any 
one can learn the process without | 
buying a patent right. That a pat- 
ent can be gotten on the process 
merely shows the ignorance of the} 
men whose duty it is to examine and | 
pass on claims. Professor Michels | 
can tell them the process, and if he | 
cannot, I can; and when you have! 
used the process you will not have | 
butter. | 





| 
| 


& 


“Shall the Cotton Farmer Shut | 
Down?”’ | 


He should certainly shut down to| 
One-half the area he intended to) 
Plant, and put the same labor and | 
‘fertilizer on the other half, and then | 
determine to improve all his land | 
through a good rotation and _ the| 
srowing of legume forage crops and | 
feeding cattle. If farmers do not| 
heed the warning, they need not be 
Surprised at 5-cent cotton next fall. | 
& | 
Mr. Godwin’s Cotton Farming. 


Mr. Godwin made a fine crop of 
cotton, and wants to know how to 
make more at less expense. Had he 
had a crimson clover sod to turn un- 
der for it, and had fed the cotton- 
Seed meal and made more manure | 
at home it would have reduced the! 








Comment Suggested by Last Week’s 
Pap 


er. 


F. Massey. 


worms to kill, for they lay eggs in 
the weeds and grass. Several plow- 
ings in winter will destroy many 
that are there. Then in spring mix 
Paris green one part to 50 parts of 
wheat bran barley moistened, and 





cost of the fertilizer. I very much 
doubt if the final application of 25 | 
pounds of kainit and 40 pounds of| 
nitrate of soda added a cents worth 
to the crop. He put six pounds of 


scatter this around the plants and 
you will kill ten to one that lime 
will. 


Then in spraying for potato bugs 


actual nitrogen per acre and that|@0 not put the Paris green in pure 
much nitrogen spread over an acre| Water but in Bordeaux mixture. This 
could hardly affect the crop much, |°lds it in suspension better, and 
while he already had more potash | YOU Will at same time be saving the 


than the crop would use. 


A good | °Top from blight. Five ounces to 50 


clover sod turned down would have |@llons of Bordeaux mixture will do 
given him far more organic nitrogen|the work on the bugs and at the 
than the 200 pounds of cottonseed |S2me time ward off the fungus dis- 


meal, and the whole of the nitrate 
of soda applied at the start would 
have given his cotton a better send 
off. Still he made a fine showing, 
though he charged nothing for his 
manure. 

am 


Ginseng. 


My advice is, let it alone. Per- 
haps it may be grown in the high 
mountain plateaus and valleys, but 
never in the warmer parts of the 
South. The money made in Ginseng 
so far has been made by those en- 
gaged in selling roots to those who 
think there is a fortune in it. I have 
not known of any one making a for- 
tune out of selling the roots on the 
market. 

& 


Cut Worms and Potato Bugs. 


I would like to add that if the 
garden had been cultivated clean, 
with a constant succession of crops 
up to frost, there would be few cut 


| eases. 


Saltpetre and water may have 
|some effect on insects, but it will 
| certainly help the cabbages, for salt- 
|petre is the nitrate of potash and 
|furnishes the plants both nitrogen 
and potash. But it is rather costly 
manure when bought in a retail way. 
Paris green can be safely used on 
cabbages till they head. After head- 
ing I had rather not use it. 


& 
Shorter Notes and Comment. 


It would seem that I am made 
to say that I saw Mr. Allen Warren 
gathering seed of the Large White 
Black Eye when the type says I saw 
him gathering peas of ‘‘this’”’ variety. 
What I intended was peas of ‘“‘his”’ 
variety, which is not a black eye 
at all. 

The corn shredder will thresh 
peas, but in the specimens I have 
seen of its work there were about 
25 per cent of the peas broken. 











not be 


That picture on the second 


Beauty for the Farm Home Need 


pretty foliage may do for the home grounds. 


Costly. 


page last week shows well what 
Country people 


have little idea of the value set on home adornment by the 
wealthy people of the cities with land worth thousands of dol- 
lars a foot. Near where I lived, in West Philadelphia, in fact, 
on the next block, is the palatial home of the Clark family, 
covering an entire city block from 42nd to 43rd street and 
from Spruce to Locust. Splendid specimens of the _ original 
forest trees still stand over the ground, and there are clumps 
of Rhododendrons that when in bloom in many colors are 
a great attraction. Then the undulating grounds have the 
greenest of grass, and the most gorgeous flower beds, with well- 
made walks winding through the acres. The public spirited 
family allow the public to wander at will in the grounds, the 
only condition being that they do no damage and keep away 
from in front of the mansion. This place is probably worth a 
quarter of a million or more, and all kept for beauty. Right 
west of this place, on the other side of 43rd street is a smaller 


place, but the most artistically planted place in West Phila- 
delphia. 


It extends the whole block from Spruce to Locust’ 


and is two or three lots deep. 


shrubs, and among these many 
baceous plants, keep up a e¢ 


no others could afford to keep 


lawn extends, and rhododendrons, azaleas, and other flowering 


summer. Of course these are the homes of wealthy people, for 


All along 43rd street the wide 


kinds of hardy flowering her- . 
ontinual display of bloom all 


land for beauty that is worth 





fifty thousand dollars an acre. 

But what I want to say is this, that in our Southern land 
there is plenty of room around the most humble home to have 
just as much beauty at a trifling cost as these millionaires have 
at so great a cost, and as I have said, the planting of trees 
and shrubbery and beautiful lawns about the house will not 
only make it more homelike but will add dollars to the value of 
every acre on the farm should it have to be sold. 

Our Southern homes can be made even more attractive than 
these in the Northern city, because we have such a wealth of 
material to draw upon that will live and thrive in the South 
but not in the North. 

But do not merely plant a grove around a house. Trees 
are desirable, of course, but the place should not be so covered 
with trees that we have no open space for a grassy lawn; and 
then let the trees take their natural form and do not trim 
them all up to tall stems. A magnolia with its branches sweep- 
ing the ground and towering in a conical form is much more 
attractive than one trimmed up to a bare stem. And the conif- 
erous evergreen especially should never be trimmed up to a 
bare trunk. I hope to have more to say later in regard to the 
planting of home grounds and the things to plant. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
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AND YOU will 
be better pleased 
cnd get better 
values and better 
fitting garments 
than you. have 
ever worn before. 


REGEN SUITS 


piace eatin nants 
are made strictly 
to your measure 
at a saving to 
you of from 25 to 
40 per cent. 
How we are able 
to do this is fully 
explained in our 
handsome catalog of 
New Spring Styles 
whiecn has actual 
samples of the cloth, 
Write for catalogue 
today. Suits you will 
pay others a fancy 
price for, we make to 
your measure for 
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Single Strap Harness 


This is one of the neatest, best and 
strongest patterns we make. The work- 
manship through the entire harness is 
guaranteed to be the most perfect— 
everything stitched and made for serv: 
ice. The quality of material is the best 
the market affords for the money. We 
will send, under absolute guarantee, this 
set of harness for your inspection; we 
want you to be satisfied that buying di- 
rect from the factory saves your money. 

Write for illustrated catalogue. 


WE SHIP TO YOU! 


U. S. HARNESS CO. 


51 N. Center St. STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 


36 Bay Street, East 
SAVANNAH, GBORGIA 


Orders for Al! Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 














THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - $ 75,000.00 
Deposits, - - - - - - 700,000.00 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 














FOR SALE 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING OUTFIT 


Only used one season. Good Condition. On 
trucks. Price $175.00 f. o. b. Clio, South Caro- 
lina, Reason for selling—have quit farming. 


J. H. BENNETT, 
Clio, S. C. 
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A 30-Bushel Corn 


Yield on 6-Bushel 


Land. 


An Experiment Compelled by Nec 





essity Shows How Good Preparation Mul- 


tiplied the Yield by Five. 


era 





Messrs. Editors: 1 will write you 
what I learned about corn, after 
thirty years of tickling the soil for 
a living I had three acres of ridge 
land, with about three inches of soil 
and clay subsoil, which I broke and 
harrowed well, putting 250 pounds 
of cottonseed meal on two acres of 
it for cotton; but planted the re- 
maining acre in corn and cultivated 
this acre the old way. But on April 
4 the frost killed the two acres of 
cotton; so, it was rebedded and har- 
rowed and planted in corn. But the 
hand planted feed corn instead of 
seed corn; so I waited till it was all 
up, then re-bedded and harrowed it 
again, making three times that I 
broke and harrowed the two acres. 

I then dropped corn in the water 
furrow and covered it with two light 
furrows, and harrowed it all again. 
When it began to come up, I ran 
the harrow over it and the middles 
four times to the row, 
stand until nearly 
then took a True Blue plow and split 
the middles with two furrows, then 
harrowed again. This was the last 
plowing it got, as the land was too 
wet until the corn was too large to 
work. 
corn on the three acres. On the two 
acres I made seventy barrels of corn, 
which had from one to six ears to 
the stalk. On the one acre I plant- 
ed and cultivated the old Southern, 
or free negro, way, I got enough 
nubbins to sheil about six bushels 
It has taught me that the prepara- 
tion is 
and equal to fertilization. 

J. A. HEDRICK. 

Port Gibsor, Miss. 


Let us con- 
A barrel of 


Editorial Comment: 
sider what that means. 
corn will make over a bushel of | 
shelled grain usually, maybe five | 
pecks, depending on the variety. It 
appears to be conservative to say 
that the seventy barrels grown on 
the two acres equaled at least thirty 
bushels per acre—five times the yield , 
of the one acre that was planted and } 
cultivated the common way. In other 
words, each acre of the well prepared 
land equalled in yield five of the 
other. The other kind of prepara- 
tion is the kind that makes so many 
say corn raising does not pay. 

& 

Half the cultivation should be giv- 

en before the crop is planted, and 


and let it) 
knee high. I' 


I planted Alexander Six-eared | 


more than half the battle, | 





some of the remaining cultivation 


should be given before the crop 
comes up. Last year a number of 
farmers known to the writer had an 
experience somewhat similar to the 
one related by Mr. Hedrick, in that 
they had to replant two or three 
times and consequently worked their 
land more than common. Each re- 
ported that he began to think his 
corn crop was going to be too expen- 
sive to realize any profit from; but 
each also said that the yield was so 
unusually large that he made corn 
theaply. In each of their cases, as 
in Mr. Hedrick’s:case, the final plant- 
ing was done so late as to give the 
first planting a decided advantage 
of seasons; but the frequent work- 
ing of the land for the late planted 
crop was in each case of so much 
benefit, that in spite of the disad- 
vantage of late planting the well pre- 
pared land made the cheap earn. 


& 


The question may arise, whether 
the extra preparation cost more than 
an equal amount of cultivation after 
the crop was up? Experience does 
not seem to indicate that measured 
in bushels of grain the same time 
or the same money spent after the 
crop is up will get as good returns 
as before the crop is planted; but 
frequent shallow cultivation would, 
of course, push the yield on up high- 


ier. Thorough preparation before 


planting, however, is the point in 
corn raising that is most often neg- 
lected. Fining the soil thoroughly 
before planting makes the plant food 
more readily used by the crop during 
its early days, one of the times it 
most needs food in readily available 
forms. That kind of seed bed also 


controls moisture suitable for the 


crop. 
& 


Assuming that the additional ex- 
pense put on each of the two pro- 
ductive acres mentioned by Mr. Hed- 
rick made twenty-four bushels per 
acre extra (that’s what his report 
shows), let us see whether it paid. 
When most Southern farmers buy 
corn from merchants, they come near 
paying 75 cents per bushel. Say it 
:s sixty cents. Twenty-four bushels 
at sixty cents is an extra income of 
$14.40 per acre for the extra ex- 
pense. Figure out the cost of doing 
the work reported, and see how much 
net profit it made. See whether one 
can afford not to prepare land well 
before planting. 








The Great Value of Cowpeas. 


Raising Them for Seed on Poor Land 


Beats Cotton, and Opens the Way 


for Reducing the Cotton Acreage Profitably. 


Messrs. Editors: I have read with 
much interest the many good and 
timely letters in recent issues of 
your excellent paper, on improved 
methods of farming for higher 
yields; but I do not think enough 
stress is made on the great impor- 
tance of planting cowpeas, which on 





the light soils of the South is im- 
perative in the intensive system of 
farming When we consider the 
true value of growing peas, it is as- 
tonishing why this crop is so univer- 
sally neglected by the average cot- 
ton planter. 

The cowpea grown for the sole 
purpose of improving the soil pays 
well for all the expense incurred, 
even when the seed are bought at 
high prices, as they furnish two of 
the most valuable things needed in 
growing any crop—viz., vegetable 
matter and nitrogen—even if the 
vines should be cut for hay, which 





should be done for ample home con- 
sumption, 

There are thousands of acres of 
poor soil planted in cotton each year, 
that do not compensate the owners 
for the expense in growing the crop, 
while such crops in the aggregate 
swell the surplus sufficiently to lower 
the price of the staple. If the pea 
crop was grown as much as it should 
be, it would solve the much talked 
of. reduction of the cotton acreage, 
though it would not necessarily re- 
duce the number of bales, since bet- 
ter attention could be given the re- 
duced acreage. If peas were planted 
in all’the corn and after #1 small 
grain and on all this poor, cotton- 
starved soil that does not pay in cot- 
ton, we would soon see a great im- 
provement in the yields of all crops 
and in the prosperity of the farmers; 
and this is only one of the useful 


relish and will thrive on; will save 
corn as feed and are grown so much 
cheaper. 
been sold for years, they will pay on 
poor soil much better than cotton, if 
grown for seed to sell. When we 
take into consideration the wonder- 
ful value of the pea crop, it seems 
surprising that it is so commonly 
neglected. It is the means to reduce 
the cotton acreage the most profita- 
bly. W. B. F. LEWIS. 
Lewiston, La. 





Sweet Potato Fertilizer. 

Messrs. Editors: I have a piece of 
land that has been in pasture about 
ten years which I want to plant in 
sweet potatoes; and would appreciate 
advice from you as to what kinds 
of fertilizer to use and how much per | 
acre. The land is slightly rolling, 
has light sandy soil and clay subsoil. 
ihe land is not very fertile. I have) 
just turned under a small crop of| 
sedge grass and bitter weed on this} 
land. Any information on the prep-| 
aration of the soil for this crop will | 
be highly appreciated. I will also) 
deem it a favor if you will advise} 
what kind of fertilizer to use on my | 
cotton land and how much per acre. | 
ihis land is classed as upland,-though | 
it is very level and of moist nature. | 
J. M. PAULK. | 


(Answer by Prof. C. T. Ames, of the 
Mississippi Holly Springs Experi- | 
ment Station.) | 

Prepare the land mentioned above | 
for sweet poatoes in three and one-| 
half foot rows. Reverse these rows | 
at least once, and harrow them off | 
ihe same day the plowing is done. | 
in other words, prepare the land | 
thoroughly. As to the fertilizer, use 

a mixture of half cottonseed meal 

and half acid phosphate at the rate 

ot 200 pounds per acre. This same 
mixture will give good results under 
your cotton, also under your corn. 

On very fertile soil the quantity per 

acre may be increased and at the 

same time diminish the quantity of 
cottonseed meal. Use the fertilizer in 
the row before planting. 








Grow Corn and be Safe Next Year. 


Messrs. Editors: The Progressive 
farmer is better now than at any 
time in its history, and doing untold 
good to the agricultural life of the 
state. I believe he who heeds the 
advice of your Corn Special this year | 
and makes an abundance of corn, 
will save himself from having to} 
give a mortgage to be run next year. 
As I see it now, cotton will be low | 
this fall and feed stuff high next | 
year. Every thinking farmer sees 
what this means. Now is the time) 
to fix for next year. 
H. F. FREEMAN. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





rich, nutritious hay, which all stock 


———— 
en, 
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‘MICA ) 


Axle Grease / 
Helps the horses. f 


Saves the wagon. /f 


At the prices they have} 











Pays the ff 


teamster. ff | 





Mica 
Axle Grease 
hasalong 


wearing quality, 
which makes it the 
most economical of all 
lubricants. Especially 
adapted to heavy wagons 
and hardteaming, Ask your 
dealer for Mica Axle Grease. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Make Plowing Easy 
Wonder 
Plow 
Trucks 


Attach to 
any walking 
plow—one 
or two-horse, right or left hand, wood or 
steel beam. They regulate depth’ and width 
of furrow, and lighten the draft on horses at 
least one-third. The furrow wheel acts like 
a pivot, just like wheel of wheelbarrow. You 
do not touch your —_ to the plow, except 
in turning at end of furrow. Your twelve- 
year-old boy can plowwith the Trucks as well 
as a man. You don’t need to take our word 
for this—test them yourself at our risk. 
Greatest money-maker for agents a t 
on the market. They sell on sight ig 
profits and good territory still o 
a sample set of Trucks free to 

Retail price only $5.00. Write at once -” 
tall particulars. 

© WONDER PLOW COMPANY, ¢ 

S09 Factory Ste, ~ St. Clair, Mich. 














THINKING 


who sells the BEST for the LEAST mon 


AND WAGONS. 





post paid 


Atlanta, Ga 
Station 6 





points about peas. 





They make a 






only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. 
OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN 


saves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and 
enormous dealers’ profits. We can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 
ON RUNABOUTS, TOP BUGGIES, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta, Ga., operate the Sh 
8 » Mi, 


OUR NEW MONEY- SAVING CATALOG 


with complete descriptions and 
full en hy be mailed 
rite for it today. 
A postal will do, — 
Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. Gy Jf ~ 


FARMERS, 


of today who are alert to their own interests 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY . 


ey. 
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‘time, improve the land each year. 








Thursday, April 30, 1908.) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Seven Acres per Bale—How the Yield 
was Quadrupled. 





= of Mighty Poor Land, 

Messrs. Editors: Complying with | 
your request for further information 
in regard to my experience with peas 
and hay after threshing, as well as 
replying to several personal letters, I 
will say that as a money crop peas 
are one of our leaders, for many rea- 
sons. I will first ‘speak of the peas 
and corn raised together. When the 
land is strong enough, I always plant 
corn, a8 it will pay the entire ex- 
pense and leave the peas and the 
hay a clear profit; and at the same 


Money in Corn and Peas. 


I have thin hill land, clay soil, and 
will tell what I have done. After 
gathering 18 bushels of corn per 
acre, I have threshed 4 bushels of 
peas and baled 2,500 pounds of hay. 
At present prices, you can see that 
it will prove a profitable crop—peas 
$9.00, hay $17.50, corn $13.50, total 
$40.00. Any practical farmer can 
figure the expense of breaking the 
land and plowing the corn, say, four 
times. We would differ, no doubt, 
{n our estimate; but to be safe, place 
the cost of cultivating at $5.00, seed 
$1.25, cutting and threshing $2.75, 
total $9.00, leaving a net profit of 
$31.00. So much for corn and peas. 


Profitable Pea Harvesters Run With- 
out Horses. 


But some will say they haven’t a 
machine, so I will give my experience 
without harvesting the peas for the 
first year. In 1903, my first year on 
this place, I had one tenant working 
22 acres of land that ginned 7 bales 
by using some commercial fertilizer. 
In 1904, on the same land without 
fertilizing, he made 3 bales; so I 
took the land from him, and he left 
the place because of it. In 1905, I 
put a disc seeder of the John Deere 
make in the field, disced it over 
twice, planting one bushel of peas 
per acre. In the fall I placed hogs 
on the field, without keeping any ac- 
count of their gain, which must have 
been, at least $75.00 to $100.00. 


Deep Plowing Followed by a Good 
Crop. 


In December of the same year, I 
broke with 24-inch disc breakers as 
deep as four good mules could pull 
it; followed in the same furrow with 
a No. 8 Famous steel beam plow as 
deep as two good mules could pull 
ft, breaking my land a total of about 
14 inches deep. In the spring of 
1906, I rebroke with a 24-inch disc, 
following with a 60-tooth iron drag 
harrow, planting corn in rows 3 1-2 
feet apart and 20 inches in the drill. 
A hoe was never put in the field. We 
plowed four times with cultivators; 
and when the corn was about waist 
high, planted 5 pecks of clay peas 
ber acre. The vines were very heavy 
—in fact, we had to put 4 mules to 
a McCormick mower to cut them af- 
ter gathering the corn. I gathered 
340 bushels of corn, threshed 100 
bushels of peas, and baled 33 tons 
of hay. I kept it all, so cannot say 
what it brought in dollars. 


Money in Cotton if You Farm Wisely. 


In 1907, I put the land in cotton 
on shares, ginned 15 bales of cotton; 
and am going to plant the same land 
in cotton this year. There is nice 
Money in raising cotton at present 
Prices, on good land; but the hill 
farmer cannot afford to run his land 
down by continued cultivation in cot- 
ton. Besides, labor with us is get- 
ting to be one of the items we have 
to reckon with; and, I think, our 


Deep Plowing and Cowpeas Did to Get Money Making Crops Out 
While Making the Land Better. 


cially hogs and sheep—raising our 
own mules, with some to sell, and 
more peas This means better land 
and good fences, which are essential 
to successful farming, and more in- 
dependence for the Southern farmer. 
W. S. COOPER. 





Edi:orial Comment: That report 
ought to move others to go and do 
likewise. Consider that the land on 
which the tenant (see the third par- 
agraph) made less than one-third of 
a bale per acre with commercial fer- 
tilizer and less than one-seventh of 
a bale per acre without fertilizer, 
made from $3.45 to $5.45 per acre 
in the form of pork the first year, 
when in peas; and the second year, 
when in peas and corn, made about 
15 1-2 bushels of corn, 4 1-2 bush- 
els of peas, and 1 1-2 tons of hay 
per acre; and the third year, when 
put in cotton, made about 340 pounds 
of lint per acre—over three-fifths of 
a bale. 

Deep plowing of his thin, clay hill 
land and raising peas are giving 
profiable cash: returns and building 
up the soil at the same time. There 
are thousands of other thin, clay hill 
farms in the same condition that this 
22 acres was when the tenant need- 
ed 7 acres to make one bale. The 
hogs used helped the cause by giving 
the return of $75.00 or $100.00 in 
pork while making the first pea crop 
a high grade fertilizer of lasting 
quality. Fair returns could have 
been got without the hogs. 

Note, also, that this change in the 
productiveness cf the land has been 
brought about by deep plowing and 
the growing of only two crops of 
peas. Such a farmer as Mr. Cooper 
is not going to stop when that much 
improvement has been made, and 
there is no reason why any other 
farmer should stop improving his 
soil with that amount of improve- 
ment, even as great as it is. Till a 
man learns to make soil as well as 
crops he is a poor farmer. 

The improvement in yield figures 
out as 420 per cent—that is the best 
yield of cotton was four and one- 
fifth times as large as the seven acres 
per bale crop. 





Plart More Uow Peas. 


Messrs. Editors: Whilst you sleep 
the cow pea crop is bringing down ni- 
trogen (the costliest ingredient of 
fertilizers) from the air. 

The nitrogen bought in fertilizer 
sacks is drawing interest whilst you 
sleep. 

Your cotton crop sends you to 
town for fertilizers and hay, whilst 
the pea crop grows hay at home and 
stores fertilizer in the soil without 
cost for hauling or application. 

Heavy rains often leach out the 
costly soluble properties of a high 
grade fertilizer that costs $20 per 
ton, whilst the pea crop is growing 
$20 a ton hay and $10 worth of fer- 
tilizer to the acre. 

These costly commercial fertilizers 
force your cotton crop on the market 
whether prices are bad or good for 
both man and beast whilst you wait 
for better prices for cotton. : 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Pendleton, S. C. 





Makes Money Farming by It. 


Messrs. Editors: I can’t get along 
without The Progressive Farmer. I 
have got to where I can make some 
money on my farm, and I give the 
paper credit for it. S. W. F. 





only safe plan is more stock—espe- 


Robeson Co., N. C. 


It is Good to Plant Cotton Shallow 


Should Use Good Judgment in 


Messrs. Editors: There have been 
several articles in your paper lately 
on shallow planting of cotton and 
the use of the smoothing harrow and 
weeder on it before it comes up. If 
cotton is planted very shallow, how 
can you use these implements with- 
out dragging the seed out of the 
ground? nm. Be. By 


Editorial Answer: Some of the 
articles mentioned in the foregoing 
urged care and judgment in using 
the harrow and weeder, and that 
caution may be repeated. The weed- 
er has other advantages for such 
work, but one advantage is that it 
does not tear up the earth as much 
as a harrow. Some of the later styles 
of weeders are so constructed that 
the depth of work can be controlled 
very well. That is a decided advan- 
tage in working a shallow planted 
crop before it is up. Any person 
who has not done such cultivation 
before will look at his crop and think 
it is being injured so much that he 
will want to stop at once. 


& 


No general rule will hold in all 
cases; anc the man and his imple- 
ment and the best way it is used will 
in each case determine what is best 
to be done. However, the rule will 
be that the man will be more scared 
than his crop will be hurt by such 
cultivation. When the crop is early 
planted shallow, it will get out of 
the ground quickly; and there will 
be less need of cultivation before 
the crop is up. The main root of 
cotton starts down early, 
not be long in forming a good an- 
chorage in the firm foundation of 
the seed bed if it is so fortunate as 
to have a firm foundation to anchor 
in. 

& 


It is recommended that only a 
small part of the field be run over 
with a harrow or weeder before the 
crop comes up, if one has not culti- 
vated that way before. This will 
enable one to form a safe conclusion 
about what to do or what not to do 
under his conditions. If the trial 
proves successful, there may still be 
time to do more of the same kind of 
work seasonably. A habit of mind 
that connects: healthy doubt with a 
willingness to test practical sugges- 
tions is always best. That holds 
good relative to the work under con- 
sideration, notwithstanding that the 
use of the harrow or weeder before 
and after crops come up should be 
very common. The Biblical com- 
mand to believe all things is sane 
when applied to agricultural read- 
ing, but it should be added that each 
man together with his conditions 
must in every case be counted in as 
some of the causes of the final re- 
sult, whatever that may be, and what 
is best will be shown by test. 


& 


A man who would try to cultivate 
a shallow planted crop with a heavy 
spike-tooth harrow with the teeth 
standing straight down when the 
crop is planted shallow on a mellow 


ALL ABOUT TEXAS 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. Homes for the 
omeless, prosperity for the industrious, profit 
forthe investor. $1 ayear. Stamp forsample copy. 
FARM AND 


RANCH, Dallas, Texas. 


Shallow Planting and Early Harrowing. 


When Planting Early, and It is Good 


to Harrow Early, When Conditions Require It; But Every Farmer 


Applying any General Rule. 


seed bed without a firm foundation 
may do more harm than good before 
the crop is up. The common sense 
of each practical man must be de- 
pended on to get out whatever good 
there may be in cultivation before a 
crop comes up. There may be no 
weeds or grass or crust on the land 
to interfere with the growth of the 
crop before the crop is up, and it is 
hard to see what would be gained 
by cultivation under such conditions. 
No general rule should be applied 
too generally. 











| Whereto Buy Seed 
Corn, Cotton, Etc. 
Wood’s 


Cow Peas, Yeti. 


We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds— 
Sow Peas, Soja Beans, Millets, Sorghums, 
Ensilage Corn, Crimson Clover, etc. prices 
quoted on request. 

Write for prices 2nd Wood’s Crop Special. 
viving interesting information about Farm 
seeds. Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND,-VA, 

















Cook's Improved Cotton 





After a two years’ trial of this cotton I 
am fully convinced that there is none 
better grown. Fine, large bolls yielding 
for me at my gin 40 percentlint. Easi- 
est of all to pick out, as a picker can, 





and will) 


|| COTTON. 


with same exertion, pick one-third more 
per day than other varieties. Seed care- 
fully selected for planting. 


| PRICE: $1 00 per bushel, f. 0. b. Enfield, 


| C. A. Williams, Ringwood, N.C. 














Every planter, large or small, rich or 
poor, write to B. W. Hawkins, Nona, 
Ga , for history and descriptive circu- 
lar of his Extra Prolific Cotton and 
price of seed. It costs you nothing to 
get and will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you. Quick maturing and 
will m-ke three bales per acre. 

Price of Seed: 1 bu., $1.25: 100 lbs., 
$3.50; 5 bus. $5.50; 10 bus. $10; 20 bus. 
$18; 100 bus. $85, f. o. b. cars, Nona. 


Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s 
seed corn, Cotton seed, Cane s 
let, and seed sweet potatoes. 
prices and catalog No. 4. 


HICKORY SEED CO., - - Hickory, N. C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! con, o ei 


amum=u==m= Feas. I have 
se REALS 














rolific 
» Mil- 
Write for 





several hundred bushels 
each Whippoorwill and Blue 
Goose and other varieties. 
Wire or write me for prices 
and samples. 


J.T. WALKER, - - Memphis, Tenn. 


The Famous Iron Pea 


The Famous Iron Pea selling at $3 00 per bu.; 
common mixed peas selling at $2 50 per bu. 
Why, buy the Iron Pea every time, and save 
your own seed next season. They have never 
failed to make me a fair crop; have planted 
them fifteen years. Will keep sound in field 
until Spring if you can’t gather sooner. Ma- 
tures pods in sixty days; continuous bearing 
until frost. Makes very best hay; does not 
, Shed foliage like other kinds. Buy direct from 
grower to insure getting the thoroughbred. 
Bushel f- 0. b- Baldock 88 00; lb by mail 25 cts. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, =¢e Baldock, S. Cc. 











ENCE taco" 


fade of High Carbon Double Strength 
led Wire. Heavily Galvanized tc 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
‘ory price: 0 days’ free triai. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 


COILED SPRING FENCE CoO. 






<a 





Box 72 Winchester, Indiane 





Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn, 


Selected - - - $2.00 per bu. 
Cock’s Prolific - - 2.00 per bu. 
Davis Improved Seed Corn 1.75 per bu. 


Improved King Cotton Seed .75 per bu. 
Laurel Bluff Farm, 
Clinton, S. 
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TO RURAL MATL CARRIERS. 

All Are Urged to Join the Associa- 
tion—The Carriers Should Try to 
Be Just as Efficient in Duty as the 


President. 


I wish ‘to call your attention to 
the importance of organization, as 
the majority of the local associa- 


tions will have their last meeting 
on the 30th of May before the State 
meeting, and I ‘would like to see 
every carrier in the State in the As- 
sociation by that time. 


Worthy Object to Work For. 


T trust the members will do all 
they can to get those who seem to 
be indifferent interested. The fra- 
ternal feature of the order seems to 
me should cause every carrier to be 
in the organization if he had no 
other motive, but in addition to this 
is the great mission for which rural 
free delivery was adopted, namely: 
the education of the great mass of 
the rural population of our country. 


The Carrier's Duty as Important as 
the President’s. 


As the service could be had only 
through united action of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, it is self. 
evident that the carrier on whom the 
success of the service so much de- 
pends can not accomplish the work 
for which it was created without 
united effort. 

It is as much the duty of the rural 
carrier to do every thing he can for 
the upbuilding of the Commonwealth 
in his peculiar sphere as it is for the 
President of the United States in his 
sphere. We can no more make the 
service the greatest success without 
co-operation than Wellington could 
have taken Waterloo with his forces 
unorganized. 


We Should Get in Touch with Higher 
Officials. 


We should at all times seek the 
co-operation of the Department in 
our work, for in the matter of rural 
free delivery the success and perfec- 
tion of the service depends on both 
the Department and the carrier 
body. 

Now, if the carriers are well or- 
ganized, it is the custom of the De- 
partment to send its representative 
to the conventions when invited, that 
they may discuss conditions and learn 
more of the wishes of the official 
heads of the system and in turn the 
officials can more fully appreciate 
our needs and conditions. 

There is no other way that we 
can come in personal touch with 
representatives of the Department 
except through organization. 

Let’s live up to our opportunities, 
and do our very best, and our efforts 
will be felt in millions of homes in 
our great country, and we may rest 
assured that the Department will 
consider our interests. 

In my next I will suggest some 
live questions which every associa- 
tion in the State should consider in 
its May meetings. 

Meanwhile every carrier should 
join the carriers’ organization. 

THOS. V. HOWELL. 

R 1, Peachland, N. C. 


Two Ways in Which It Helps. 


Messrs. Editors: As a farmer’s 
guide and advertising medium, I con- 
sider The Progressive Farmer second 
to none in the State, or out of it. 
It not only helps by giving us better 
farming methods, but stimulates a 
spirit of rivalry by showing us what 
our brother farmer is doing else- 
where. A. R. HINES. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 








I had many inquiries, and did good 
business from my half-inch ad.— 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


A Warning!—Cut Your Crimson Clover 
Early. 


Crimson or annual clover is now 
coming into bloom, and if cut at the 
proper time makes a valuable hay, 
even more nutritious than red clover 
hay. But if allowed to stand too 
long before cutting, it makes a dan- 
gerous feed for horses. 

It should be cut when in full 
bloom and before the heads begin to 
turn ripe. If allowed to stand until 
the heads, or a considerable part of 
them, are ripe, there is danger of 
them matting and forming balls in 
horses’ stomachs and killing them. 

I have seen them taken from 
horses’ stomachs as large as a man’s 


| fist and am told they often get very 


| much larger. 

I write this note of warning be- 
cause many are experimenting with 
crimson clover this year who never 
grew it before and may not know of 
the danger of allowing it to stand 
too long before cutting for hay. 

Crimson clover is a very valuable 
crop and should be planted very 
much more largely all over this 
State and the South generally, but 
this caution about cutting it before 
the heads get ripe when intended for 
hay should be observed. 





T. B. PARKER. 








Do not Mix Lime With Manure. 


Lime Expels the Nitrogen and Destroys the Value of the Manure—How 
and When to Put Lime on Your Land. 


Messrs. Editors: I have forty acres 
of sandy land, clay foundation, 
which has been in cowpeas three suc- 
cessive years. I cut the vines for 
hay and turned the pea roots under 
for fertilizer. I have one hundred 
tons of stable manure and five tons 
of slacked lime. How would it do to 
haul the manure out and pile in one 
large pile and mix one load of lime 
to every three of manure? Is there 
any fertilizer to be derived from 
lime? If so, how much do you use 
per acre broadcasted? 


R. M. TAYLOR. 


Editorial Answer: Stacking the 
stable manure and the lime together 
would break down the manure rap- 
idly, and for that reason would be 
helpful; but it would drive off so 
much ammonia (practically nitrogen 
in a changed form) that the gain 
would be got at too great a cost. So 
far as known, a ton of lime to the 
acre would not add one pound of 
needed plant food. As the term fer- 
titizer is commonly used, lime is not 
a fertilizer. It does not carry plant 
food in the way that acid phosphate, 
for instance, carries plant food. The 
benefit derived from liming soil is 
indirect; hence it is sometimes called 
an indirect fertilizer. That is, while 
it does not carry plant food, it does 
other things that under some condi- 
tions work on the soil and the plant 
food eontained in the soil so that that 
plant food can be used more readily 
by the erop. In other words, lime 
may bring abeut chemical changes 
and physical changes. While it con- 
tains ealcium, which is a plant food 
element, there is little evidence that 
lime is so lacking in most soils to an 
extent that makes its application 
necessary for plant food. 

BA) 


The chemical ehanges are effected 
by lime decomposing mineral sub- 
stances in the soil, also organic mat- 
ter in the soil. Such decomposition 
may be necessary and circumstances 
may be such that the decomposition 
will not proceed fast enough without 
lime. The physical changes in the 
soil are effected by making the soil 
particles of clay gather in little balls, 
so that the clay ceases to be the ce- 
mented mass that would not allow 
water and air to penetrate. Both air 
and water in the soil are necessary 
for plant growth. On the other hand, 
a sandy soil, which may be too loose, 
has its particles somewhat cemented 
together so they will retain larger 
quantities of water. When soil acid- 
ity exists, it may be corrected by 
lime. Helpful bacteria in the soil 
are injured by acidity. 

When the liming of soil is advisa- 
ble, it would be well to apply the 
lime at one season and manure at 
another, in case manure is used on 





the same land. The lime may be ap- 


plied in the fall. Since liming once 


in five or six years is sufficient, it will | 
be seen that liming in the fall will ' 


not be too long before the planting 
of the crop. Sand soils are most fa- 
vorably influenced by small applica- 
tions of lime—200 to 1,000 pounds 
of slacked lime per acre, or twice as 
much applied. It is thought that 
slacked lime that has been long ex- 
posed to the air is best for sand soil. 





RAISE YOUR BREAD AND MEAT 
THIS YEAR. 


Whether Cotton is High or Low, 
You Are Going to Need Food 
Crops for Yourself and Your 
Stock. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to lay be- 
fore all our farmer readers also a 
letter that I am addressing to the 
commercial clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, Bankers’ Association and to 


the Merchants’ Association in the 
State. It is as follows: 
“Dear Sir: I desire to call your 


attention to, and ask your co-opera- 


tion, and through you the _ co- 
operation of your members, and 
through your members the _ co- 
operation of their customers in 


an attempt to increase the food 
crop in the State this year and in 
this way guard against a threatened 
danger of more cotton than the world 
will take care of at paying prices. 
You, your members, and their cus- 
tomers know that our general pros- 
perity largely depends on the price 
of the cotton crop. You also know 
that trade conditions in cotton goods 
are greatly depressed and indications 
are that consumption will be com- 
paratively small for some time to 
come. Therefore, a large cotton crop 
would mean low prices. You know 
further that we are going to need 
food crops, whether cotton brings 
much or little. 

“The price of grain has been and 
is now high. Then in the interest 
of the prosperity of our own State 
won’t you use your valuable influ- 
ence as above suggested in trying to 
increase the acreage in food crops 
this year? If you will interest your 
members and each member will in- 
terest his customers there is no tell- 
ing the good that may be accom- 
plished in 1908 along this line.’’ 

A. J. McKINNON, 
President N. C. Division Southern 
Cotton Association. 
Maxton, N. C. 





Prices for cotton shirts are usual- 
ly the same yesterday, to-day and 
the whole season. But cotton gam- 
blers’ chips push prices of cotton 
up or down as though the real value 
of raw cotton was worth more or 
less in the morning or evening of 
the same day.—J. C. Stribling, Pen- 





dleton, S. C. 


Nitrate of Soda 


THE NITRATE AGENCIES 
COMPANY 


64 Stone Street, New York, N. Y, 


36 Bay Street, Savannah, Ga, 





305 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La, 
Holcombe & Co., 50 Clay Street, 


San Francisco, Cal, 





Address Office Nearest You 


















ANYBODY GAN RUN 
THIS ENGINE 


It’s not the toy kind, but 
. ey worker on little 
uel, 


. 
Write for 
Free Engine 

Book 

and let us prove to you 

that for good, dependable 

service at all kinds of 

power jobs and in all weathers, the 


Badgere Gasoline Engine 


has noequal. All types and sizes, 214 to50-H.P. We 
don’t make unsupported claims. We send proofs. You 
can’t afford to make a mistake in buyinganengine. Our 
great engine book will keep you from it. All styles, all 
Purpose Badgers. A postal brings the book. 


C.P. & J. LAUSON CO,, $49 80th St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


UMPS WATER 


Day and Night Automatically 
Lpetoo gy cost, easy to install, ne expense 
0 operate, any capacity desired for Countr. 
ey Fy omes, Farms, Dairies, Gardens, Irrigation, 
Town Plants, Railroad Tanks, etc. 


Rife Hydraulic Rams 


Raise water 30 feet for every foot of 
fall. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Over 
7,000 in use. If there isa stream, spring 
or pond within a mile— 


Write For Free Plans and Book. 
Get our Free Trial Offer. 


Rife Engine Go. 
2180Trinity Bidg. 






































Iron Femces 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 

Raleigh, - - - - 
Catalogue free. 


And 


N. C. 
We pay the freight. 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


‘Dietz \ 


LANTERNS 









“SU oes 
THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





PIONEERS AND LEADERS 











ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, /fyouuse Stencils, give us a tria lorder. 
Manufacturers 
Mill Operators} |right. We strive to excel and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
: me Box 34 op ap ATLANTA, GA. ques 


YZRS 


The only Glass Valve Pump—never 
sticks — never fails— always ready. 
Also HAY TOOLS, Barn Door 
Hangers, Hay Rack Clamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 

F.B. Myers & Bro.,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 
— 


it PUMPS 


PUMP 
THAT 

When writing advertisers, please ment'70 

this paper 
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2 Plow Handle Talks. 
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To Get a Stand of Clover. 


Messrs. Editors: I would suggest 
that Mr. Clarendon Davis, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., mix his clover seed 
with his wheat and sow it through 
the wheat drill; and if convenient 
run the drills east and west, so that 
the little ridges will protect the 
young plants from the cold north 
winds. 

W. C. TREVATHAN. 

Rocky Mt., N. C. 


How Can Hawks Be Killed? 


Messrs. Editors: Will nux vomi- 
ca kill hawks, and how much of it 
feed to chickens? 

J: Ki. TRIPLNTT. 


Editorial Answer: Nux vomica is 
often recommended for feeding to 
chickens, on the theory that it will 
not kill the chickens but will kill the 
hawks that may eat the chickens. 
Will somebody with experience in its 
use report what is the best way to 
feed it and what is the best sized 
doses? Any who use it should ex- 
pect it to be bad for any person who 
ate a chicken while loaded with it. 
A steel trap may be placed on top 
of a high pole, where chickens are 
attacked, for the hawk to light on 
when watching for a chicken. Hawks 
like to light on something high, and 
are likely to get in the trap. 





Content of Wood Ashes. 


Messrs. Editors: When we analyze 
good hard-wood ashes, made from 
oak, hickory and beach, what is the 
content? J. E. JONES. 


Editorial Answer: No fertilizing 
material varies more in value than 
do ashes. Just what the ashes from 
the woods mentioned above would 
contain cannot be stated definitely. 
Unbleached wood ashes range from 
1 to 2 per cent in phosphoric acid 
and from 2 to 8 per cent in potash, 
while leached wood ashes range from 
1 to 1 1-2 per cent in phosphoric 
acid and from 1 to 2 per cent in 
potash. While lime is an indirect 
fertilizers (one that will make fertil- 
izers more available), the amount in 
ashes may be important under some 
conditions; and unbleached wood 
ashes contain from 30 to 35 per cent, 
while the leached ashes contain from 
35 to 40 per cent. 





Management of Vetch. 


More Horse Power Needed. 


Messrs. Editors: You are certain- 
ly making the right move in urging 
the farmers to use more horse-power 
on the farm. They want more horses 
and more larger ones; a small one 
can’t do the work of a large one, 
since the pulling power of a horse is 
in proportion to his weight. 

SIDNEY JOHNSON. 

Boydton, Va. 





The Cotton Special. 


Messrs. Editors: That Cotton Spe- 
cial was the best gotten up issue 
that has ever appeared from your 
press. It ought to be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to the farmers of 
the South. If the advice in it was 
followed it would save them an im- 
mense amount. May your influence 
never grow less. Ss. H. HOBBS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Well Pleased With Results. 


Messrs. Editors: I hasten to re- 
ply, as I am afraid you will insert 
my ad. again. Please discontinue it 
for this season, as my supply of seed 
is almost exhausted, and I am re- 
ceiving orders every day. So far, I 
am well pleased with results from 
your paper, and promise you that 
you will receive your share of my 
advertising next season. 

M. C. STANTON. 

Mansfield, Ga. 





Wide Awake in Growing Better Hogs 


Messrs. Editors: We wish to say 
we consider your paper the best me- 
dium we have ever used, and wish 
further to say that your State and 
South Carolina are wide awake for 
improvement in swine breeding. 
More than half of our shipments are 
made into your State and South Car- 
olina. 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO. 

Mulberry, Tenn. 





Treating Seed Corn for Crows. 


Messrs. Editors: In answer to Mr. 
Allie H. Tilley’s enquiry will say for 
rats and crows, dampen seed corn 
‘and mix in well a teaspoon of Paris 
green, which will do the work. Moles 
make runs after worms, etc., rats 
follow them and eat the corn. Crows 
will pull up a plant or so and leave 
for other fields. 

J. H. TROLLINGER, SR. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





Messr. Editors: Please send us a 
bulletin on the growth of vetches. 
Any information concerning the land 
best adapted for its growth, the time 
it should be sown, etc., will be ap- 
preciated. 
kind now? 

VAUGHAN BROS. 


Editorial Answer: Those desiring 
bulletins should apply to their State 
experiment stations and to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where bulletins are kept 
for free distribution. It is best to 
have on hand a complete list of the 
bulletins; but one can get what he 
desires by merely saying what sub- 
jects he would like to have bulle- 
tins on, as far as the supply goes. 
Vetch is adapted to a wide variety of 
Soils, but does not do well on very 
wet or overflowed lands. On thin 
land it may not do well unless the 
Soil is inoculated, till the vetch has 
been on the land two or three years 
and has had time to do its own inoc- 
ulation slowly by gradually spread- 
ing its helpful 


bacteria in the soil. The best sow- 





| Needs no “Special Offers.” 





Ts it too late to sow either | you 


nitrogen gathering | custom. 


Messrs. Editors: According to my 
label, my subscription ran out the 
first of November, 1906. So I pay 
up to the ist of November, 
/1909. I’m not afraid to trust you, 
land I do not care for ‘‘special of- 
|fers.”” I take The Progressive Farm- 
|er because of its merit. Hope you 
will continue to improve and publish 
The Progressive Farmer for many 
years to come. 

E. M. PARKER. 

Shallotte, N. C. 





Painless Method of Dehorning Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors: Please publish 
in your excellent paper the follow- 
ing help to all who will try it: 

When the calf is three weeks old, 
| take a stick of lunar caustic, dip in a 
|little water, rub on the little nub of 
la horn just coming out, and repeat 
three times. This will destroy the 
|horns and without pain. I consider 
|dehorning grown cattle a barbarous 
TI have a dairy farm and 
| fine cattle, and have used the above 





ing season is from the middle of Au- |method with satisfaction. 


gsust to the first of October. 


SIMM 
ec Ons 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Sharpened to Stay Sharp 


Tools for use in the home or on the farm must have lasting edges 
and fine temper, for they are called upon to do all kinds of work and 
do it well. 
The most satisfactory tools for the home or farm—tools that seldom 
need grinding, tools whose adjustments are right and stay right—are 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools and Cutlery 


the only complete line of tools under one name, trademark and guarantee. 
To remove all chance from tool buying, ask for Keen Kutter Tools 
and look for the trademark on each tool. 
Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, 
Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass- 
cutters, Ice-picks, and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools—Forks, Hoes, 
Scythes, Trowels, Manure-hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes. Also a full 
line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this mark 
and motto: 
“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten."’ 
Trademark Registered. —E. C. Simmons. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 








Get the Right Plow for the Right Soil 


When you buy a plow you must remember that there is a great difference 
in soils—and, because of this, there is a great difference in the shapes 
and sizes of Plows. There are Plows for hard ground— Plows for sticky 

round— Plows for trashy ground. And the Plow that you want to 
Say is the Plow best suited to YOUR SOIL. 


CHATTANOOGA PLOWS 


ARE THE BEST PLOWS ON EARTH FOR ANY EARTH. 


They are simple in design and sturdy in construction—and absolutely 
guaranteed for twelve months after purchase against any breakage caused 
by defects in the material or workmanship. Our new free catalogue 
not only describes and ,5 illustrates the different sizes and shapes 
of CHATTANOOGA PLOWS, but it tells you just the right Plow 
that you should buy to do the best work in your particular soil. 










































TODAY is the best time to 
write us and say you would like 
to get one of these instructive Cata- 
logues— Today! Right now! Or you 
may forget it an! be sorry. Address, 


CHATTANOOGA PLOW CO., 
11 - Carter Street, 

















Chattanooga, Tenn. 











FREE—No Deposit. No Guarantee. No C.0.D. 


We Offer You an Opportunity to se- 
cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the 
Best Talking Machine 
Manufactured. @ ww 





E trust YOU. 
Simply mail 

us attached coupon 
for particulars if 
you desire an out- 
fit on Free Trial. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by allexpertsto be 
the world’s greatest 
achievement in 











musical reproduc- 
THIS ILLUSTRA- tion. We gua- 
TES OUR POPU- rantee Star 











Ay 2 by UTFIT Machines. 
SiS Ps 
We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- se 
gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- ugh ; ee 
king Machines. Will you be one of the critics by ‘$ ota St 
accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now. CP ms 
POSSESSES 
yy og RP NO” PAS 
s T . e | gq Pe a Py Pod 
Capital Typewriter Co., Inc., SEE 
” ~o" ce & 4 = » 
a “ & 6S) Dr 3 
RALEIGH, N. c. op" RORY 3 
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Popularity means users’ 
Satisfaction includes efficient 


Not what words may say makes these conditions true. 
Tubular does in the dairy is the basis and proof of our claims. 


Dairy tests tell—you can make a test. 


We arrange for proof, so that dairymen and dairywomen may be 
assured in advance of these facts; so they may know what a Tubular will 


do for them in their dairies. 


Here are our claims of what the Tubular is and does: 


Cleanest skimmer of any separator made 


Easiest to Handle 





service, easy operation, increased 
profits—that the Tubular does better for users than other separators. 


Most Convenient Supply Tank 


Simplest in Build 
A Stranger to Repairs 


is miles ahead of any other in easy cleaning. 
Many differences you can see with your eyes. 
Other differences we are ready to prove. 


Catalog free, telling scientific and mechanical reasons for Tubular 
difference from and superiority over other separators. Ask for No. 283, 


But seeing the Tubular is still better. 
about it, where you can see it, and how you can prove for yourself what 
Tubular Service will mean for you and for your dairy, right at home. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Toronto, Can. 





What the 


Least Weight to Turn 
Most Economical to Run 
Most Durable in Use 
Economizes Oil and 


Write and ask us to tell you 


Chicago, Il. 











THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 




























































































Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


ILLIAM TELL FLOUR 








| Housewives ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 


should always insist upon 
getting the ‘William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal ut. For sale every- 


Ask for 2t, 





where. 








THE ANSTED & BURK 


ADE BY 


CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 














An Old Time Garden. 


O for a garden of the olden time, 

Where none but long-familiar 
flowers grow, 

Where pebbled paths go winding 
to and fro, 


The small blue-bell that beats a dain- 
ty chime 


For elfin ears—and daffodillies, too-- 
The sleepy poppy—and the mari- 





And honeysuckles over arbors climb! gold— 
There would I’ have sweet mignon- And ragged-robins, pink and white 
i and blue, 
ettes and thyme, All th aa mo Yah 
With hollyhocks and dahlias all saat of a se ave, and 
a-row, 
The hyacinth inscribed with words| “4 thousand roses on a mossy wall! 
of woe, ° —John Russell Young. 








How to Recognize the Principal Stars. 


A Glance at the Glories of Spring Skies and a Guide to the Principal 
Stars, Constellations and Planets. 


By Prof. L. D. Watson, Baptist University for Women, Raleigh, N. C. 


The heavens now in all their glory|on the southern extremities we find 
surely attract the attention of every !Saiph on the east and Rigel on the 
one. Even those not interested can+¥ West, and across the center are three 
not withhold a casual glance, and|smaller stars forming ‘‘the Belt.” 
but be held in rapture by the handi- 
work of God. Certainly those whu 
are in the least interested cannot but 
have strengthened within them the 


Two of these stars, Rigel, the large 
white one on the southwest, and Be- 
telgeux on the northeast, are of the 
first magnitude, while Bellatrix and 














Are especially adapted for the’ Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, =: CONNECTICUT 
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Our post cards will help you, 16in series-only 


15c. 

they will never forget you. 32 for 25c. 
H. N. HORNER, 

Box 1 > . * 


Send them to your boy or girl friends, and 


Raleigh, N._C. | 





HIGH GRADE 
DROP-HEAD 
LIGHT RUNNING 
SEWING 
MACHINE 


Positively the greatest Sewing Machine value 
ever offered. By our direct selling plan, we 
save you all dealers’ and agents’ profits. This 
Machine is equal to 
My any usually sold by 
> agents for $30.00. 
Is substantially 






equipped with 
the latest im- 
provements. Ele- 
gant oak drop-leaf 
cabinet, 4 drawers 
and full set of at- 
tachments. We give 
our binding 10-year 
guarantee with each machine. Order one today, try it 30 
days and if not found in every way satisfactory, we wil] re- 
fund yourmoney. Weare the largest sewing machine dis- 
tributers inéthe South, and make prompt shipment. 

Send for complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


»>MALSBY, SHIPP & CO.” 





a Dept. 4 
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, idea of the power and greatness of | Saiph are of the second and third 
God and the helplessness of man in| magnitudes respectively. 
the presence of Him before whoss| Just north of this constellation is 
j creation they stand. Nothing so fas- | the Bull (Taurus) with the first 
cinating, nothing so interesting, | magnitude Aldebaran, red and almost 
nothing so fills us with a reverence | solitary in his beauty. This star is 
for God, as a study of the heavehs. | easily located and is the eye of the 
It is at this season of the year that/ Bull with many smaller stars nearby 
we can see more first magnitude stars | forming the fanciful picture. Alde- 
than at any other. The presence | baran is also the top of one side of 
,also of two of the brightest planets| the Hyades, which is a V-shaped 
lends beauty and interest. | group of four stars, with the point of 


A Study of the Western Skies. | ‘e V toward the west. 
Since the western sky is more How to Find Venus and Mars. 


abundantly adorned and as the stars Still to the north we find the Sev- 
set about four minutes earlier each|en Sisters (Pleiades), easily located 
day we will begin our study there. on the chart and in the heavens, and 
| <A little to the South of due West| just here we may well pause in our 
and low down toward the horizon we| northward observations. Here we 
are attracted first by Orion, the most| find Venus in all her splendor and 
beautiful of all the constellations of | growing brighter every: day. She is 
the heavens. In the accompanying | moving toward the east through the 
chart it is a little to the southwest/ Constellation of Taurus. Then 
of the center and having the outline | nearby and a little to the south of 
of a large H, at the northern ex-| west is ruddy Mars, a little brighter 
tremities of which we find Betelgeux|than Aldebaran, and, like Venus, 





Atlanta, Ga. Jj on the east and Bellatrix on the west; | passing through Taurus to the east- 
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land can scarcely be measured. 


village life, and in an indirect 


branches. 


and would bring them close to 


estates. 


are as accessible to you as to 
self, on your creative 
every idea you gain and every 





Brighten up Your Own Little Plot 
of Ground. 


The important results that would flow out of a movement for 
the beautifying of lawns, landscapes, and parks throughout the 


late the kindred movements for good roads, for more artistic 
architecture, for the brightening and humanizing of rural and 


it world have an important effect on the health of 
the people in that it would take them more into the open air 


Mother Earth, after all, are the sovereign medicines. 

Do no leave this important work to rich men on their great 
Your little plot of ground has as many possibilities 
as has the most extensive private park. Grass, flowers, shrubs, 
ability and artistic taste. 


means the beautifying of your own home.—J. A. Edgerton. 


In time it could not but stimu- 


way would stimulate art in all 


the soil. Pure air, sunlight, and 


any. The rest depends on your- 
Remember, 
step of advancement you make 








ward and at a distance of about two 
and one-half times that of Venus 
from us. Neither of these planets is 
shown on this chart (for planets are 
continually changing their positions 
relative to the stars, and a few 
chart would have to be made to suit 
every different date. This can be 
easily seen by noting the positions 
of these planets for several even 
ings). 

, Farther on to the north we find 
Andromeda located by three stars 
curving to the north and about equal- 
ly spaced found in the chart just un- 
der the name. Next to the east of 
north we find Cassiopeia just in the 
edge of the Milky Way and located 
by five stars, under the name in the 
chart, forming a flattened W with the 
top to the northeast. 


Other Constellations and Jupiter. 


To the east of this beautiful array 
and almost in a straight line we find, 
beginning at the south, Sirius—un- 
rivaled in the heavens for his splen- 
dor, being the principal star in the 
constellation of the Dog (Canis Ma- 
jor), Procyon, the principal star in 
the Little Dog (Canis Minor), and 
each of these stars are brighter than 
the first magnitude, Castor and Pol- 
lux of the second and first magni- 
tudes respectively and the principal 
stars of the Twins (Gemini). Here 
again it is worth our while to pause. 
Glancing to the east of the line join- 
ing Procyon and Pollux we find Jupi- 
ter, east of the position noted in 
this chart and passing through the 
Constellation of the Crab (Cancer). 

Jupiter is the largest of the plan- 
ets, Venus being a little smaller 
than the earth with her diameter 
about 7,700 miles, surface about 95 
per cent of that of the earth and her 
volume about 92 per cent of the 
earth’s, while Jupiter has a diame- 
ter of 86,500 miles, surface 119 times 
and volume 1,300 times that of the 
earth. Owing, however, to his im- 
mense distance from us, Jupiter does 
not seem so bright as.Venus. 

East of Jupiter and almost over- 
head we notice Regulus, a first-mag- 
nitude star at the end of the Cycle 
a group of stars in the constellation 
of the Lion (Leo). Again and lastly, 
in the North we find the Dipper, with 
its handle made of four stars extend- 
ing to the east and curving to the 
South, and its bowl open to the north 
and composed of four stars. 


Study the Chart First. 


These, the most beautiful of all 
the constellations together with the 
three bright planets, form a pano- 
ramic view of a most beautiful part 
of the heavens. 

Note.—It is worth while and bet- 
ter to study well the chart, getting 
in mind the shape and relative loca- 
tion of one or two of the constella- 


tions and learning the names of their 
principal. stars before attempting 
their location in the heavens. 





Favors Prohibition for North 
Carolina, 


Dear Aunt Mary: The great pro- 
hibition campaign that is attracting 


ion a thing that is to be regarded 
with no little interest, as some of 
the advocates of the act are now sat- 
isfied that the bill will be voted into 
effect. This I hope, too, but we can 
never be too sure. 

Being an advocate of prohibition, 
I have read and reread arguments 
on both sides, as this is the only way 
to get a clear conception of any sub- 
ject; and one of the shameful little 
arguments against prohibition is that 
it will not prohibit. One advocate 
against prohibition .recently said in 
a State paper that ‘‘Laws like prohi- 
bition, that are certain to be violated, 
had best not be made.” Can you 
tell me a law that has not been vio- 
lated? By no means. Does the law 
prohibiting murder stop it altogeth- 
er? Does the penalty for stealing 
stop it? No law that we have is ?it- 
erally regarded in every respect. 

But what if we had no laws, how 
would things be? 

This same advocate that I just 
mentioned goes on to say that the 
best way to promote temperance is 
to limit the number of saloons by 
high license. Haven’t we tried this 
very thing for years and it has failed 
to limit the amount of saloons to 
any degree worth mentioning? 

The Anti-Saloon Leagues that I 


so much attention now is in my opin- | 


posed mostly of ladies and children; 
;of course this does not count in an 
/election. The voting gentleman is 
|the one who counts in a contest like 
| this. 

| I betieve myself that our State is 
| going dry on the 26th of May; still 
| we must keep on working until a 
| grand and complete victory is won. 

| This question is one of importance 
| not only now, but in days to come. 
| We are planting in the sands of time 
|deeds that will be remembered by 
|;our following generations. What 
|shall they be? 

If we fail to carry the election we 
say by our act that we want whis- 
key to remain here to be a tempta- 
|'tion to the coming manhood of our 
State, to be a demon against our 
|; homes, that we want more crime 
and trouble. 

But, no, we don’t want this! We 
want to know that our people can 
live without being in partnership 
with this demon. So let us put our 
| State in the banner list on the 26th 
of May. CARL B. RIDDLE. 

Lee Co., N. C. 





The Suppression of Consumption. 


There is good reason to believe 
that any infectious disease can be 
suppressed. We no longer greatly 
fear yellow fever. It has yielded to 
methods of suppression even in its 
strongholds. Smallpox, the first of 
all infectious diseases that was ever 
treated scientifically, still makes it- 
self felt as a scourge; but that is due 
only to the ignorance and prejudice 
of those who will not avail them- 
selves of the very simply and long- 
established means of preventing the 
malady. The one plague that holds 
its place obstinately, that refuses to 
surrender to any sort of treatment, 
is consumption. Yet it is an infectious 
disease and communicated only by 
germs; and it has no power to con- 
vey itself through the air, but only 
or at least almost altogether, by 
means of food and water. It makes 
its way to the lungs, or whatever 
part of the body it attacks, almost 
exclusively by the way of the stom- 
ach. The knowledge of this fact has 
inspired the hope that ‘‘the white 
plague” might be made easily to 
vield to the treatment that has 
proved itseif effective in some similar 
disease y isolating the 
patient.—Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate. 








Upserve which hens are the best 
layers and breed from them. 
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16-Button or Elbow Length Imported Silk Lisle 
Gloves, two clasps at the wrist (mousquetaire effect), 
black, white, tan, russet and navy. Ps Ss 

We import these ‘Gloves direct from Europe, which 
explains the unusually low price. 
Silk Lisle Gloves you ever saw. F Ps, - 
To take advantage of this offer cut out the coupon 
in the corner of this advertisement and send it with 
We will send you a pair of these Gloves, post- 
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Just What the Farmers Need. 


Messrs. Editors: Your paper is 


in every respect just what the farm- 
ers of North Carolina need. 
often had occasion to say that The 
Progressive 
our 
ment, has revolutionized farming in 
our State in the past ten years. 


I have 


Farmer, together with 


splendid Agricultural -Depart- 


W. F. WOODARD. 
Wilson, N. C. 











Make a Bid 


FOR THIS 


PIANO! 


We are going 
to sell a fine $425 
Kimball Piano to 
the highest bid- 
der; no matter 
how low he bids. 











There is no cost 





Ww. W. KIMBALL CO., 


whatever to this 


bidding Just say how much you'll pay, and 
how you'll pay it. 
before April 15. It’s advertising we are after. 


All cash, or time. Send bid 

GEO. H. SNYDER, 
Southern Representative, 

RALEIGH, N.C. 








THE MAN WHO SWEARS BY 
a FISH BRAND SLICKER 


is the man who 
has tried to get 
the same service 
out of some 
other make 
as. 


"ASH BRAD 
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and Sold Everywhere 

‘ at $300 
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THIS WASHING MACHINE 
AT HALF PRICE 


FREIGHT PAID. 
8, The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter of a million 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsell at half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 
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— each town to ride and exhibit sample 
model. Write for cial Offer. 
1 Guaranteed f 
1908 Models. o 


po Cm. a = = id Puncture-Proof tires. 
odeis 
all of best a ‘37; fo $12 
ad Wheels 
* $3 tc $8 
i Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
Wa We Ship On Approval without a 
him cent ported pay the Sreight and allow 
TEN DAYS" FREE TRIAL. 
ires: aster-brakes, parts, re- — 
| pairsand sundries, halfususl rices. Do not 
buy till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. aZ63 Chicago 


A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


Send no mone Just 
What do yOU|name and ad besd and we 
will ec you aS oPy rt = 

new Magazine full of inter- 
want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
? matter where you are or 
° where you may be. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present 


position; if you want to move 
Where do YOU |to a new section of the coun- 


tf if you have saything to 
sell or if you want to buy; 
want to go you will find just what you 
want to know about it in its 

? helpful pages and it wont cost 

ree acent. Just a letter ask- 
ng for it will bring it, provid- 
e 


that you mention what 
Do you want kind of a business you de- 


sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
b & aye 7 to tooate. Just 
ell us what you want as we 
or business send the Magazine free only 
9 to people who give us this in- 
f formation. you want to 
Ask us. 
It costs you 


buy a farm or business any- 
wothing. 


Ali makes and ot 
mem ood as new.. 





where, if you desire to move 
to another state or city, write 
at once andtell us what you 
want and where you want it, 
and let us send you FREE 

our elegant Magazine. Ad- 
dress eonard Darbyshire, 
Inc., Dept.g,, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE CASE FOR PROHIBITION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





BY CLARENCE H. POE, Editor and 


‘“T am going to vote against State pro- 
hibition because I believe in personal 
liberty.” 


“T am going to vote against State pro- 
hibition because I believe in local self- 
government.”’ 


“J am going to vote against State pro- 
hibition because prohibition doesn’t pro- 
HIDIGs” 


“T am going to vote against State pro- 
hibition because the State and county 
need the tax money.”’ 


i 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE ARGUMENTS. 

These are the arguments that one hears from 
opponents of prohibition in the present contest in 
North Carolina, and the purpose of this article is 
to place such arguments in the cold, clear light ot 
reason and inquire into their justification. 

And in the outset we may note the highly sig- 
nificant fact that it is only arguments such as 
these just mentioned that the friends of temper- 
The inherent evil of the 
whiskey traffic no one disputes. Even its friends 
must fight its battles in disguise and cloak them- 
selves with some such excuse as those at the head 
of this article. 


ance now have to face. 


In this very fact there is the prophecy of vic- 
tory. No tub that does not stand on its own bot- 
tom can long stand at all. When an evil becomes 
so patent that even its hirelings refuse to fight 
under its colors, the failure of even its disguised 
partisans is a thing foredoomed. 

We may well congratulate ourselves therefore 
that in the present campaign in North Carolina 
we are quite possibly fighting the last great battle 
against the drink evil in our State. Before the 
progress of enlightenment the world-old doctrine 
of “the divine right of kings’ has now gone 
down; before the progress of enlightenment the 
curse of human slavery has now been blotted out 
for all time to come. It does not seem too much 
to hope that now we shall also put under our feet 
the ancient curse of drink. Certainly neither 
monarchy nor slavery was more indefensible; cer- 
tainly neither was more out of harmony with the 
spirit of our times; certainly neither was more 
far-reaching in its evil effects than is intemper- 
ance. It is the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 
What man is there who has not seen the red ruin 


in its path—wrecked lives and homes and hopes | 


and hearts, and shame and sin withal too deep for 
words? What community does not remember some 
once brilliant son, the rose and expectancy of its 
citizenship, by strong drink brought down to rags 
and to the gutter? What country grave-yard 
whispers not its melancholy tale of some once 
strong victim brought low by its awful power? 
What man is there among my readers whose 
heart has not ached for some one in his own fam- 
ily, bone of his bone, blood of his blood, the 
knowledge of whose shameful drink-slavery has 
burned like a white-hot brand? And in every 
neighborhood, moreover, we know also the cruel- 
ly mistreated wife whom the drunkard had vowed 
to love and protect, the ragged children with 
lives blighted by a drunken father’s neglect, and 


even the midnight tears of some gray-haired | 


mother with lamentations like those of another 
Rachel for some once promising son slain by the 
monster evil against which we now go forth to 
battle. 


Small wonder that its allies have no word to 
say in its behalf, and must shield themselves be- 
hind the glittering generalities of ‘‘personal lib- 


erty” and “local self-government.’”? Let us see 


Manager of The Progressive Farmer. 
|now how much of substance there is even in these 
| excuses. 
i. 
WHY THE THEORY OF “PERSONAL LIBERTY” 
DOES NOT APPLY. 

“Personal liberty’’—in nine cases out of ten this 
is the first refuge of the whiskey advocate. 

When France ran red with human blood a hun- 
cred years ago, it was Madam Roland who ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, Liberty, Liberty, what crimes are 





CLARENCE H. POE. 


committed in thy name!’ And yet the crimes 
against human life committed by mad France in 
the name of Liberty then are not to be compared 
with the crimes against body, mind, and soul 
committed by strong drink in the name of Liberty 
now. 

The theory of liberty does not apply to such 
cases. It was Burke who said, ‘‘Liberty must be 
limited in order to be possessed,” and Huxley who 
declared: ‘I have liberty to do right; I will 
thank any man to take away my right to do 
wrong.” 

The whole theory of our government is that of 
the greatest possible liberty for the individual 
consistent with the welfare of others and of the 





State. Not only does ‘‘a man’s liberty end where 
that liberty becomes the curse of his neighbors.’’ 
but the State refuses to recognize a man’s “per- 
sonal liberty” to injure himself, suicide being as 
much a crime as murder in the eyes of the law 
and attempted suicide punishable by statute in 
many States. 


Even if the damage wrought by drink stopped 
with the drunkard himself therefore, the whiskey 
man’s pet theory would hardly hold, and its fal- 
sity becomes unquestionable when we recall that 
the injury often falls most heavily not on the 
drunkard himself, but on his family. and that the 
State itself is damaged by his action—impover- 
ished because of his inefficiency as a worker, in- 
jured by hig disorder as a resident, menaced by 
his weakness as a citizen in time of peace and 
as a soldier in time of war. 





Our very theory of government therefore re- 
jects the plea of ‘‘personal liberty’’ in unrestrain- 
ed drinking (1) for protection to the individual 
himself, (2) to his family, and (3) as a matter 
of self-preservation for the State itself. 

Men are not at liberty to murder 
sword; they shall not be at liberty to murder 
with the bottle. Men are not at liberty to destroy 
homes with fire; they shall not be at liberty to 
destroy homes with strong drink. 


with the 
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“LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT.” 
The plea for local self-government is, of course, 
but another form of the plea for personal liberty 
and the argument that answers one largely apn- 
swers the other. 


ABOUT 


One is a plea for license for the 
individual, the other is a plea for license for the 
individual community, and both rest upon a de. 
nial of that great declaration of the Master that 
“No man liveth to himself.’ 
city live to itself. ' 

But in taking up this argument there is ong 
matter which I would bring to the reader’s atten- 
tion that many voters seem to have overlooked, 
Ferhaps you may even say: ‘Well, if Wilming- 
ton and Salisbury away off there want whiskey, I 
am not going to interfere.”’ 

The important point you overlook is that it is 
not merely Salisbury and Wilmington to which 
you give the privilege of selling whiskey when 
you cast your ballot May 26th ‘‘For the Manufac- 
ture and Sale of Intoxicating Liquors.” 


Neither does any 


A vote against prohibition then means to give 
the privilege of unlimited whiskey saloons not 
only to Salisbury and Wilmington, but to every 
little 2x4 incorporated town in North Carolina 
once the ‘‘wets” get in the majority—your own 
market and court-house town among them, and 
your own boy’s life may not impossibly be the 
price of your folly here. 

And seeing that a vote against prohibition 
means to give your town the privilege of whiskey- 
selling, you may see the more clearly how com- 
pletely the airy theory of ‘‘local self-government” 
falls down before the substantial fact that no 
whiskey town lives to itself. Salisbury and Wil- 
mington do not; neither would your town should 
you vote to give it the privilege of selling liquor 
and it should decide to do it. 

Your town ought to have ‘local self-govern- 
ment” in the matter of its tax rate, its school sys- 
tem, its municipal officers, its water supply, and 
all that, because these things are really ‘‘local” 
matters and do not affect the lives, property and 
morals of the surrounding country. This is not 
true of whiskey-selling. This is not a “local” 
matter, and in deciding for whiskey-selling the 
town exceeds the limitations of ‘local self-govern- 
ment.’”” Here rather we must apply the principle 
that a ‘‘man’s liberty ends where it becomes a 
curse to his neighbors.” 

You do not say, “‘The rotten apple in the barrel 
must have liberty to rot,” forgetting that the rot- 
tenness of one imperils the soundness of five hun- 
dred. You do not say, ‘“‘The smallpox victim has 
a right to personal liberty; I cannot restrain him,” 
forgetting that the contagion of one is a menace 
to every other citizen. And if King George had 
held tracts of land in North Carolina counties and 
on North Carolina coasts in 1776, and had begun 
building forts thereon, would his cry for “person- 
al liberty’? and for ‘local self-government’? have 
availed aught—or would we have said that to al- 
low the enemy to entrench himself within the 
borders of any State would be monumental and 
suicidal folly of which not even the thick-headed 
savage would be guilty? 

And the moral of all this is plain. There is 
menace in nearby moral rottenness no less than 
in nearby physical rottenness, there is contagion 
in moral disease no less than in physical disease; , 
there is suicidal folly in leaving King Alcohol un- 
hampered to entrench himself in our midst no 
less surely than it would have been folly to leave 
King George to entrench himself unhampered in 
UTE. 

The influence of no whiskey town ends with 
its corporate limits. It is not a local matter. No 
community has a right to prostitute the plea of 
local self-government in order to make itself a 
center of moral contagion nullifying the effect of 


temperance legislation .in all the surrounding 
country. 


The whiskey advocates appeal to us in the 
name of “liberty” and “local self-government.” 
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It is “liberty” for a mad dog, for a smallpox pa- 
tient, for an outlaw—and in such cases the theory 
of liberty does not apply. It is ‘‘local self-govern- 
ment’’ for a pest-hole, for an enemy’s fort, for a 
robber’s stronghold—and in such cases the theory 
of local self-government does not apply. They 
are not “‘local’’ in matter of influence; they are 
appropriately not “‘local’ in matter of settlement. 


IV. 
BUT WILL PROHIBITION PROHIBIT. 


“But will prohibition prohibit?’”’ The best an- 
swer to that, as some one has said, is that drunk- 
ards and whiskey manufacturers fight it so bitter- 
ly. If it did not prohibit, they would not oppose it. 

Of course, it will not stop whiskey drinking ut- 
terly. Our laws against murder do not prevent 
all homicides; our laws against stealing do not 
prevent all thefts. The question is not, ‘Will it 
utterly stop drinking? The question is, ‘*Will it 
measurably decrease drinking?’”? And upon this 
point there can be no doubt. Only last week the 
editor of the leading paper in Knoxville, Tenn., 
spoke to me of the results of prohibition adopted 


by Knoxville a year ago. ‘Drinking,’ he said,T 


“has been decreased 66 2-3 per cent and the aver- 
age number of arrests per week has gone down 
from 150 to 40.’’ It is my belief that the aboli- 
tion of the dispensary in Raleigh in spite of the 
jug trade has decreased drinking among the dis- 
pensary’s former patrons from 40 to 60 per cent. 


V. 


AND NOW A WORD ABOUT THE TAX QUES- 
TION. 


Of course, we are having to increase our taxes 
somewhat, but who will weigh even the total 
amount of the increased taxes in one balance and 
the weight of one human soul in the other? When 
the great Horace Mann was agitating Massachu- 
setts for the establishment of a reformatory, some 
one counted up the cost. “It would be worth 
that if it saved one boy,’’ many declared. ‘‘Would 
it?” hesitatingly replied a listener. ‘‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied the great educator, “yes—if it were your 
boy!” 

Moreover, we cannot too strongly emphasize 
the fact that the temporary loss of a few dollars 
in whiskey taxes is as nothing compared to the 
enormous material gains through temperance in 
the way of increased earning power and property 
gains for the individual tax-payer. The folly of 
regarding whiskey selling as a source of wealth 
to the State should be apparent when we reflect 
that it of all things does most to impoverish the 
citizen from whom taxes come and most to in- 
crease criminal expenses for which taxes are used. 
Barring war only, the greatest economic waste, 
the greatest poverty-breeder, North Carolina has 
known, is probably the drink habit, and a State 
might as well expect to enrich itself by licensing 
a Sherman’s army to plunder its people for a cer- 
tain small per cent in loot tax as to expect to 
enrich itself through poverty-breeding whiskey 
taxes. 

Seen from any large viewpoint, I make bold to 
claim that the increase in taxes resulting from in- 
creased poperty values will more than make good 
the temporary loss in whiskey taxes. 

In other words, the money you get from the 
drunkard in whiskey taxes—as your Judas’ price 
of his ruin—is less than the money you would 
have had from him in property taxes if whiskey 
had been taken from him. 

And one tax is the life and health of a people; 
the other is their shame and their undoing. 


VI. 
SAVING ONE GENERATION OF BOYS. 


It should not be forgotten that the one great 
object, the goal, of temperance agitation is to 
grow one generation of young men free from the 
drink curse. We cannot save the men already 
addicted to drink, but we can, at least, generation 
after generation, save an increasingly large num- 
ber of boys. And this is our hope. 

State prohibition in North Carolina will help 
mightily to this end. With the bar-room or the 
dispensary, the old, old question, ‘“‘Is the young 
man safe?’’ must always be answered in the nega- 
tive. Even with the jug trade, bad as it is, the 
danger is far, far less. It is chiefly the older 
men with appetitites already developed who will 
order from other States. 

It cannot be denied that with the manufacture 
and sale of liquor forbidden in every part of 
North Carolina it will be immeasurably easier to 
grow a generation free from the blighting slavery 
to strong drink. 

And if we can get one generation free from the 





habit, what race of grown men will walk open- 
eyed again into the shame and pollution from 
which we now vote to save them? 


Vit. 


THE JUG TRADE IS DOOMED IF TEMPERANCE 
MEN STAND FIRM. 


And the jug trade—it will not always be with 
us. Let the present agitation continue five years 
more and as surely as the sun rises, the inter- 
State jug trade will be stripped of its power for 
evil. Was it not Mr. Dooley who said: ‘The 
constitushun may not follow the flag, but the Su- 
preme Court follows the iliction rayturns?” At 
any rate, Supreme Court or no Supreme Court,— 
even if we must have a Constitutional Amend- 
ment—the inter-State jug trade is doomed, if the 
prohibition States only stand firm and fight, let- 
ting no lust of golden taxes lure them into fatal 
compromise with their rereating and beaten en- 
emy. It is time for our leaders to cry out with 


Moses of old: ‘‘Fear ye not, stand still, and see 
the salvation of the Lord.” 
VIIt. 
THE CITIZEN’S PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
TO GOD. 


But even if prohibition did not prohibit— 
though it does—-what matters that to you? You 
pass the law; the officers are charged with its en- 
forcement. The call is to you to say whether the 
manufacture and sale of whiskey shall be forbid- 
den in North Carolina; the sheriffs, the mayors, 
the police and the judges will then be sworn to 
enforce our mandate. Was it not Daniel Webster 
who said: ‘‘The most tremendous thought I ever 
had is that of a man's personal responsibility to 
God?” And your personal responsibility, remem- 
ber, is as to your vote on the law—simply this 
and nothing more. If you vote against liquor, 
you are free from the reproach of the drunkard’s 
shame, free from the rebuke of the drunkard’s 
mother, free from the shame of a whiskey-sodden 
State. Your skirts are clean. 


LD. 
THE TREMENDOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA ELECTION. 


Prohibition will carry—there is no doubt about 
that. But, men and women of North Carolina, it 
must be carried by no half-hearted, no indecisive 
majority. The call of humanity, of patriotism, 
yea, of the God of Nations Himself, is for each 
man and every man to go out into the highways 
and hedges and convert the erring and- arouse the 
indifferent, and see to it that the majority on the 
26th of May is so overwhelming that his hydra- 
monster will not again find legal covert in our 
State till time shall be no more. If slavery was 
an anachronism in the glow of nineteenth century 
civilization, no less is the drink evil in the fuller 
glow of twentieth century enlightenment. The 
time has come to bury it not merely for a few 
years or for one generation, but to trample it un- 
der foot overwhelmingly and for all time—just 
as we have done with monarchy and slavery and 
witchcraft. 

And not only is an overwhelming majority nec- 
essary to secure this result in North Carolina, but 
we are fighting a battle here on which the con- 
tending armies in all parts of America are look- 
ing with keenest interest—for North Carolina, as 
I have said, is the first State in the present tem- 
perance revival to decide the prohibition question 
by popular vote. Let the majority May 26th be 
narrow, and every saloon and den of vice in wide 
America will rejoice—and celebrate as they have 
been known to celebrate over elections in New 
York City—and even the arch-enemy of human 
souls himself may well take fresh courage. 

The call to North Carolina therefore is to do 
well her part in the eyes of all the world. Na- 
poleon with his legions encamped among the 
ruins of Egyptian glory, thrilled his men to new 
deeds of heroism by his famous appeal, “‘My sol- 
diers, from yonder pyramids, forty centuries look 
down upon you!”’ 

It may well be that in the long years of God 
forty centuries of the future look to the men of 
North Carolina to-day and call them to do well 
their part even as forty centuries of the past look- 
ed down on the imperial armies of France. 

And then that other great battle watchword, 
this time of British history: ‘England expects 
every man to do his duty!” Reverently may we 
not paraphrase this cry and say now in conclusion 
that in the present moral warfare in North Caro- 
lina— 

“The God of Battles expects every man to do 
his duty.” 

















**What’s Ghe News?” 











BUSINESS. 


In our own territory the principal market crop, 
cotton, has been dropping, dropping in price to 
what the market reports call ‘‘new low records.’”’ 
Yet the people are busy. Not so many years ago 
stagnation, if not panic, would have attended such 
a condition. But now, towns are selling their 
bonds for schools, counties issuing bonds for 
roads; new industries are getting charters, real 
estate is being bought and sold, and with the 
opening of spring, house-building resumes ac- 
tivity, and the fine weather has advanced work 
greatly on the farms. There is not ‘‘the going 
forward by leap and bounds’’ which belongs to 
times of overflowing prosperity, and yet the con- 
ditions are such that our people may be busy and 
happy instead of stagnant or panic-smitten. 


& & 
CONGRESS. 


In political matters Congress and the candi. 
dates are the busy centres of interest. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plans for four big battleships 
which were cut down to two in the House, meet 
with no better fate in the Senate, though the 
amendment to make it four was the subject of 
lively debate. The President has signed the em- 
ployer’s liability bill, making railroads or other 
common carriers liable under certain conditions 
for injury to employees caused by the negligence 
of other employees. In the matter of removing 
the tariff from wood print-paper and wood-pulp, 
the Press Associations and editors are bombard- 
ing Congress with telegrams urging action and 
protects against inaction. ‘‘Get the speaker to 
recognize me or some one else to make a motion,”’ 
wired John Sharpe Williams, ‘‘and it will pass. 
It is up to him.”’ 

Bd & 


POLITICS. 


The Taft forces are feeling sure of his nomina- 
tion. The opposition to him, like the opposition 
to Bryan, is sporadic, being opposition merely, 
rather than any distinct setting of a current to- 
ward any really dangerous rival. Massachusetts 
and Illinois are the latests States to be counted 
jn the Bryan column. In the Democratic State 
Convention of the latter State, positive instruc- 
tions were given for the Nebraskan, though prior 
to the Convention the Johnson men were at work to 
prevent endorsement of any candidate. Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats declare for Gray. In Tennessee 
the Gubernatorial campaign between Patterson, 
incumbent, and Senate Carmack draws train-loads 
of enthusiastic supporters from far and near to 
their joint debates. Carmack stands for State- 
wide prohibition, Patterson for local option. 


Bd & 
PROHIBITION. 


In Illinois recent local option elections have 
gone hard against the saloon interests, which are 
fighting there, as in other States, for life itself. 
In addition, the Supreme Court has just declared 
constitutional the local option law which the sa-. 
loonists had high hopes of undoing. Everywhere 
the fight against the saloon and liquor interests 
is being pressed forward. Just as we write this 
we note two significant accompaniments of pro- 
hibition: » 

(1) The first item is from the annual 
message of Governor Hoch to the Kansas Legisla- 
ture. Speaking of prohibition, he said: ‘‘It has 
been a great benefit educationally, morally and 
financially to the people. Our per capita wealth 
is over ninety dollars, nearly three times the aver- 
age in the United States—and nowhere is wealth 
more equally distributed. A poor-house is always 
a joke in Kansas.’’ 

(2) The second item is taken from the recent 
report of the grand jury of Schley County. an 
old county in one of the finest farming sections 
of Georgia. Says this grand jury: ‘‘We con- 
gratulate the citizen of Schley County upon the 
fact that not a single case has been presented to 
us at this term of court that would warrant a 
bill, and that we attribute same largely to the 
effects of State prohibition.” 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


I believe the time will come that, when a man 
turns a public office to a private advantage, he . 
will be whipped from society along with the em- 
bezzler of money.—William Jennings Bryan, at 
Richmond, Va., March 26th. 
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STOCK FARM 


J CROUCH & SON, PROP’S. 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 





ons and Belgia 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 
lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 

Berkshire Fiogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
Ibs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a niee lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 

10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 
Write and get prices. 


R. L. Shuford, —:: 





Newton, N. C. 





COLLIES The Kind that wiil 


drive your Hogs, your 


Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful ana 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
the book, when requested. ‘The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt o: 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 





Jacks and Stallions—Some parties claim that 
they are getting as much for Jacks as ayearago 
but we are selling ours 30% to 50% cheaper. 
Kentucky Mammoth, Imported Catalonian, Im- 
ported Malyorca, $500-00 $800.00, the kind that 
have been bringing from $800.00 to $1500.00. If 
you will visit our farms in the next 30 days you 
will find the greatest bargains ever offered by 
any firm in good Jacks and Stallions. A guar- 
antee unquestionable goes with each Jack sold. 
These Jacks and Stallions must be sold panic or 
no panic. Write or wire us when to expect you. 
J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington. Ky. Branch Barn. 
Wichita, Kansas, Fair Grounds. 





Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 





Big Reduction Sale 


m Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to $30. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke ’Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for $30. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to 
$17.50. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. 
Rock Egzs $1.00; $5.00 per 100. 


J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 





AMERICA’S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 





F PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over --.-.--..------ 1st, 5th 
3 years old and under 4--........ 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3 -.-.----.-.- 2nd, 5th 
Proauce Of MilS .............4... Ist 


Champion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over .........-..- 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
3 years old and under 4 ---------- Ist, 2nd 
Champion stallion ’ 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 














The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm is headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful market 
topying breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A.L. FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 











Jersey Calves for Sale. 








Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General: 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three yearold. Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Massey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days 354 lbs. of milk that made 30 lbs 
64 oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 











PIGS. -- PIGS. -- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sell a 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. ; F 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sumnyside Farms, 
W. R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, S, C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred 
Horses, Jersey Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black Dogs 3 :: : 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 

L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to ship. 
Write for prices. 


Essex Hogs, 











DUROC JERSEYS AND TAMWORDHS 


For fine stock of either breed, address 


R. W. Watson, . . Petersburg, Va. 








A FIVE-YEAR OLD JACK FOR SALE. 


Will deliver him anywhere in the State for $200 
R. H. W. BARKER, Stanley, N.C, 
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Making Hogs Profitable on the Farm. 


They Are Not Surpassed for Turning Many Farm Crops Into Ready Mon- 
ey—Crops and Hogs Easy to Raise in the Right Kind of Farming. 


The position of the sheep in live 
stock preduction for profit was dis- 
cussed last week; and while the hog 
and his products have received a 
good deal of attention in our paper 
recently, we want to bring him be- 
fore the people of our section yet 
again, as we believe that as a me- 
dium through which to convert cer- 
tain farm crops into quick dollars 
no animal is his superior. To cover 
the hog question entirely is too large 
an undertaking for me to attempt at 
this time, even if my space would 
permit. So I propose to touch on 
only a few points that I believe are 
worthy the especial attention of the 
average farmer who is endeavoring 
to make his living and something 
besides from the labor of his hands 
and pains. 

First, Get Good Breeding Stock. 

Now first, the type of sow we want 
on our place to produce a profitable 
litters of strong pigs, that will make 
good feeders, is a happy medium be- 
tween the little chunky ‘‘gob of fat’’ 
and the old long-nosed, long-legged, 
slab-sided, female hog, good for noth- 
ing much but running, rooting and 
turning good corn, peas, and grass 
into a poor quality of snout, skin, 
and bones. Instead of animals of 
either of the above types, we want 
for our use large, long-bodied, short- 
legged sows, with nose of medium 
length, and then they must be good 
sucklers. Breed this sort of a sow 
to a rather blocky boar in time so 
the pigs may be dropped during the 
months of March or April, and the 
latter part of September or October 
and the first part of November. 

Now Give Them a Grass Pasture. 


Give the sows a good sized pas- 
ture to run in, that has some grass 
growing init. Bermuda for the East 
and Lespedeza, red top, timothy, and 
blue grass for the western part of 
our section. 
you, go and fence off ten acres of 
land covered with scrub oak or pines 
and pretend that you are furnishing 
your hogs with pasture, for you are 
not; you are simply providing them 
with a nice large play ground. This 
point of having real grazing for hogs 
is so very important that were I 
a forgetful farmer I should have a 
large sign nailed up on the hog lot 
fence to remind me every time I 
passed that way that “my hogs want 
grass.”’ 

Make this hog pasture large 
enough so that should one of the old 
sows get a rooting spell on_ she 





erkshire Figs. 

I will book orders for boar pigs for May de- 

livery. from registered sows, sired by my boar 

Lee’s Duke, the son of Master Lee of Biltmore, 
$5.00 each. If registered, $8.00 each, 


SPOTSWOOD BURWELL, JR., 
Route No. 2, Kittrell, N.C. 


TE Kentucky Jack Farm 
is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and set you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 

and mules. A large lot t« select from. 

Joe E. Wright, Junction City, Ky. 


12 STRAIGHT SOUTHDOWN EWES. 


Yearlings up to 4 years old, each with lamb 
at side—some two, by registered Southdown 
ram. imported from Adeane of Cambridge. 

Priced so they will move at once by 

W. B. DOCK, Manager, 
BURKE'S CARDEN CATTLE CO., Tazewell, Va. 











wouldn’t be able to turn more than 
one-tenth of the soil during any one 
wet spell. An acre for each sow is 
a good rule to go by; then any time 
the pasture becomes too rank the 
cattle may be turned in for a day 
and graze it down. 
Plenty of Pure Water. 

The hogs must have plenty of good 
pure water, obtained from _ well, 
spring, or flowing stream, and we 
like to have a place for our hogs to 
“wallow” during the hot period. We 
have never seen that good clean mud 
and water injured our hogs in the 
least, and it certainly affords them 
a great deal of pleasure to sink down 
in a good sized mud hole where the 
water for the mixture is supplied 
from a spring. 


What and How to Feed Your Hogs. 


There are various methods we 
may use to supply the hogs with 
other necessary rations after we have 
them provided with an abundance of 
grass grown in their permanent pas- 
ture. Ship stuff is a splendid feed 
for small pigs, but is too expensive 
for our use; so we depend on corn, 
sorghum, cowpeas, soja beans, etc. 
We do not grow these crops in small 
fields to be harvested by the hogs, 
but generally grow them alongside 
the permanent pasture fence, cut 
with mowing machine or scythe, and 
throw them over the fence to the 
hogs as needed. This is not a large 





Now, don’t, I beg of | 


job at all, and saves the farmer a 
_large expense for building hog tight 
‘fences around a number of small 
| fields and the crops being grown in 
Feniers fields may be planted and cul- 
| tivated at much less expense. We 
; provide a ‘“‘creep”’ through which the 
;small hogs may go to be fed sepa- 
‘rate from the sows and no matter 
|what the age of these pigs they al- 
|; Ways receive along with their other 
|feed a light feed of corn in the ear. 
This is soaked until it becomes soft. 

Disposing of Your Surplus Pork. 

The most profitable way to dis- 
pose of our surplus pork is a ques- 
tion that our location must decide 
very largely. Our pigs go to the 
butchers at an early age for fresh 
meat, as we have a market almost 
at the corner of the farm, and itis a 
matter of only a few minutes time 
to throw 3 or 4 dressed hogs into 
the spring wagon and deliver them 
at the back door of the butcher shop. 
We always furnish a first class prod- 
{uct, perfectly cleaned, and ask the 
| ‘top of the market.” Others less 
favorably located may possibly do as 
well to cure the meat in a first class 
manner and put it on the market 
as first class hams, shoulders and 
bacon. Those located near a large 
city having good butchering plants 
may do as well to dispose of the hogs 
alive, as the packer can utilize the 
by-product to much better advantage 
at less expense because of having 
better equipment. The question of 
marketing must be settled by each 
farmer for himself, but the question 
of whether or not to grow the hogs 
can be settled in only one way, and 
that in the affirmative. 

A. L. FRENCH. 








Somebody Should Advertise Ram- 
bouillet Sheep. 

Messrs. Editors: Can you advise 
me where I can get.a Rambouillet 
ram? TI see no one advertising this 
breed in your paper, and would like 
your advice on the subject. 

PAUL MAREE. 
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Sheep Notes for Southern Farmers. 


It is wasting money, and doing it 
fast, to keep sheep in summer where 
they cannot have good shade to rest 
in. 

Sheep do not need expensive shel- 
ter at any season of the year, but 
it is gainful to give them what they 
do need. 

Do weeds get a start in the pas- 
ture every year where the horses and 
cattle run? If so, try using sheep 
to eat off the weeds and make more 
grass. 

A large part of the poor hill land 
of the South would give a fair profit 
if used for sheep raising, and ulti- 
mately the poverty of the soil should 
be somewhat remedied. 

It is rather well shown that a 
warm climate tends to breed wool 
off sheep; and the South will in the 
main do best by aiming first to make 
all the mutton that can be made with 
a given number, and after that breed 
for all the wool that can be had with- 
out sacrificing the mutton. | 

— | 

To let sheep go days at a time | 
without seeing them is almost as | 
bad as planting a crop and not culti- | 
vating it. If more Southern sheep 
raisers fully understood how much 
profit there is in giving sheep a little 
attention every day, more profit 
would be made and more sheep 
would be grown. 

Rather than to throw land out, to 
grow up in weeds and brush, let 
sheep or goats run on it; give them 
a little care; and see how they will 
be yielding a profit every year while 
preventing the land from getting 
overgrown with stuff that will be 
expensive to clear off when wanted 
again for cultivation. 

Have a dog-proof pen for the 
sheep to stay in every night. The 





be safe from dogs, and an opportu- 
nity will be had every day of look- 
ing over the flock to see what atten- 
tion it may need. It enables the 
keeper to give the one stitch in time, 
which the old proverb tells us saves 
nine. 

Increase in population in this 
country has been followed by an in- 
crease in general crops, cotton in- 
cluded; also increase in cattle and 
hogs; but not by increase in sheep. 
We must import about 40 per cent 
(two pounds out of five) of the wool 
and woolen goods used in this coun- 
try. The demand for wool will hold 
its own as well as the price of mut- 
ton. 

It helps both sheep and the pas- 
ture for them to be moved to new 
pasture occasionally. The pasture 
plants get a new start from a little 
rest, the roots are shaded better and 
are tramped less; so that the yield 
of feed is considerably greater. The 
parasites that infest sheep and often 
make them sickly or destroy them do 
less injury, since the sheep are not 
on the old pasture to pick up a new 
generation of the parasites when the 
latter must have sheep or die. 

It gives one a comfortable feeling 
to have a lot of early lambs to sell 
about the time that considerable 
money is needed for planting and cul- 
tivating corn or cotton. There is 
also the wool to sell when sheep are 
kept; and altogether the income of 
the farm is distributed throughout 
the year conveniently. Alfalfa can- 
not be grown on all farms, but the 
farms that will not grow bur clover 
to graze the old sheep and to devel- 
op the early lambs are rare indeed. 
Anybody who has had a chance to 
observe how bur clover grows fast 
into money in spring when sheep are 
on it, will not doubt the value of 
this clover or of sheep. The two to- 
gether, backed by other suitable pas- 





pen will cost little, the sheep will 


ture plants, are a fine combination. 








Drops of Dairy Cream. 


Dairymen can breed good cows 


knowing something about the work 
of their dams. 

The smaller the opening in a milk 
pail, the less dirt drops into the milk. 
Pails that have part of the top cov- 


ered over are rightfully popular | 


among clean dairymen. 

Be prepared to use plenty of bed- 
ding for the cows. 
more comfortable and keeps them 


cleaner, and more of the liquid part | 


of the manure is saved for the land. 
The liquid part is the richer. 


The difficulty with using a cloth, 


to strain through is, that too often 
the cloths get dirty—even in the 
hands of a fairly clean dairyman. 
For that reason, a fine wire strainer 


is preferred by many, since it can be| 


cleaned with more certainty. 

Do not be fooled by the watery 
grass of early spring. It has little 
nutrimenf in it; and if other feed is 
not used in connection with it, the 
cows will not do much. This is where 
the majority of dairymen lose every 
year. Use dry feed full long. 

The cow pasture may sometimes 
be improved by having sheep or 
goats to eat weeds that cows dg not 


It makes them | 


| need and that overshadow the grass 
cheaper than they can buy them, and| the cows do need. 
will also have the satisfaction of| mower on the weeds if there are no 


Use a scythe or 


|sheep or goats to use Weeds in a 
|pasture should not be _ permitted. 
| They are as bad there as in culti- 
| vated crops. 

The easiest way to grade up a 
herd ig by the use of a choice sire, 
|since his blood becomes half of the 
blood of all the get. One can afford 
to buy a good sire when he could not 
afford to buy all choice cows. Neigh- 
bors can also own a sire in common. 


Do not make the cows drink ma- 
| nure water this summer. Clean out 
|the old pool if necessary. The mud 
that may be scraped out will very 
| often have strength enough to make 
it fair fertilizer for the garden, and 
certainly is not good to be in the 
drinking water. 

Unproductive spots in pastures can 
be made to yield well by sowing on 
them some pasture plant especially 
suited for such places. 


pasturage, simply because certain 
spots are unsuited to the pasture 
plant that does well in other places. 
Make the pasture give a big yield, 
for the same reason that plowed 
crops should give big yields—for the 
profit there is in it. 
























We not in- 
frequently see pastures in which one- 
fourth of the land yields very little 





CREAM 
SEPARATO 


AND THE DIFFERENCE IN CREAM 
SEPARATOR ADVERTISING :: :. :: 





All separator advertisements seem very much alike to the 
average reader, who is at a loss what to make of them and how 
best to attempt guessing which may be the best machine, where 
all claim to be the best and all appear to be about everything 
that could be asked for. 

THE EXPLANATION AND THE SOLUTION ARE TO BE 
FOUND IN THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DE LAVAL AND 
OTHER CREAM SEPARATOR ADVERTISING. 


The De Laval Company has always stuck to the old fash- 
ioned plan of having its advertising written in its own offices, 
by the men whu make and sell its machines and have been doing 
so for years, and who know no more about advertising than to 
describe as simply and best they can the merit and efficiency of 
the machines they offer to the public. 

Practically every other separator concern of any conse- 
quence has its advertising composed and in great part ‘‘in- 
vented’’ by professional agencies and hired advertising writers, 
located in the big cities, who could not themselves tell the dif- 
ference in looks between a cream separator and a corn sheller, 
and who take up the advertising of everything that comes to 
them, from needles to automobiles, for anybody able to pay for 
their services, just as does the lawyer for any client who comes 
along, whether the case is good or bad and the client right or 
wrong. 

It is up to these professional composers of prose, poetry, 
fiction and romance in an advertising way, and the professional 
artists who work with them in illustrating their productions and 
putting them into showy and attractive shape, with their wide 
knowledge of what “‘takes’’ with ti e public generally, to claim 
the utmost their prolific brains can evolve for the separators 
they are retained to advertise. 

What these professionalists all do know, or are at any rate 
and the advertising descriptive of the DE LAVAL machine 
first told, of cream separators is that the DE LAVAL machines 
are the ESTABLISHED STANDARDS by which their adver- 
tising productions must be measured, and MUST ENLARGE 
upon in some way, or else they will stand little show of drawing 
any business for their patrons. 

Asa result, the biggest advertising claims are frequently 
made for the poorest and trashiest separators. The biggest 


_ advertising done and the biggest claims made are by jobbing 


and ‘‘mail order’’ concerns who don’t even make their own 
separators at all, but simply buy them where they can buy them 
cheapest, and who are almost invariably selling a machine 
which has already proved a business failure once or twice be- 
fore under a different name and a different coat of paint. 

When the DE LAVAL claim was justly made of saving $10.- 
per cOw every year for its users one of the poorest and cheapest 
separators ever produced put out a claim of saving $15.- in the 
same way, and since then another has come along and made it 
$20.- ‘The next may as likely make it $25.- 

BUT IT IS THE MACHINE AND NOT THE ADVERTIS- 
ING THAT SKIMS MILK POORLY OR PERFECTLY AND 
LASTS TWO YEARS OR TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE 

BUYER HAS PUT HIS MONEY INTO IT, AND THAT IS 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DE LAVAL AND 
OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS, SMALL AS THE DIFFER- 
ENCE MAY SEEM IN THE ADVERTISING CLAIMS MADE. 


The 1908 DE LAVAL catalogue—to be had for the asking” 


is an educational text book of separator facts, of interest to all 
who read and think for themselves. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 


42 E. Maoison STREET 173-177 Wiutiam Srreer 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 &1215 Fusert Sr. 165-167 BROADWAY 14 &16 Princess Srracer 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 


107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Drum & Sacramento Sts- 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK. 


THE BEST 
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PUNCHES 





Hunting Rifles 


From the ten different 
Winchester repeaters 
you can surely select a 
rifle adapted for hunting 
your favorite game, be 
it squirrels or grizzly 





bears. No matter 
which model you select 
you can count on its 
being well made, ac- 
curate and reliable. 


SHOOT WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 


IN WINCHESTER GUNS 


Farm for Sale. 











Sixty acres well improved, in a high state of 
cultivation, 35 acres cleared, Located two miles 
from Chadbourn, the famous strawberry section. 
A good six-room house: good barn, sufficient 
to shelter twenty head of stock and the feed 
necessary for them. Plenty of good water; 
pear orchard of fifty trees; some peach and ap- 
ple trees; two sweet potato houses with a ca- 
pacity for 800 bushels. 


Terms reasonable. For further information 
enquire of 


Thos. A. Shaver, 


Chadbourn, N. C. 


The Thos. G. Gerdon 
Pea Harvester. 


Something that will pick and thresh soy 
beans and cow peas from the standing vines in 
the field. For particulars address 


GORDON & GORDON, 
Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From the best registered stock, two monthsold, 
now ready for delivery; per pair (boarandsow) 
$15.00; sows per pair $12.50. Special quotations 
on trios. Can furnish them in pairs and trios 
no akin. Correspondence solicited. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, 

R. F. D. NO. 1, - - HILLSBORO, N. C. 
CHUFAS CHUFAS CHUFAS CHUFAS 
CHUFAS CHUFAS 
CHUFAS CHUFAS 
CHUFAS CHUFAS 
CHUFAS CHUFAS 
onuras © 5;,0aiSetE CHUFAS 


CHEAP LAND! 


We want you to know that invalids 
get well here without medicine, and 











Plant any time from 
May 10th to June 10th. 
Your hogs will har- 
vest them this fall 
andthrive. Goodseed 
$1.00 peck; $3.75 bush- 
el. Send money order. 





then clear $200 per acre raising fruit. 


W. GILES, Rock Branch, N.C. 


URE S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. For beauty, size 
. and quality. 
Choice fresh eggs, safely packed, $1.00 for 
15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50. Weaning size chicks 
35 cents, frying size 50 cents. 
MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 








Practical Hints on Driving. 


The Real Artist in Driving Has to be a Born Artist, But Much May be 


Learned by Study and Practice—Our Horse Talk No. 


VI Tells You 


Many Things About Correct Driving. 


By Sidney Johnson, Boydton, Va. 


Driving is an art, and drivers are 
born, not made. Any one by educa- 
tion and practice can become a good 
driver; but the man who is an ar- 
tist with the reins, is born. 


& 


Bits.—In driving, as in riding, use 
a bit that suits your horse. 
does not pull 





| to pull on the reins; 
If he | 
too hard, then the| the reins and to know that you are 


the better he may look to the novice, 
but not to the good horseman who 
wants to see him in a position where 
he can do his best. 

The reins are used to guide and 
control your horse not for him to 
pull the buggy by. Don’t teach him 
he should pull 
just hard enough to be steadied by 


snaffle bit is the thing; if he pulls | at the other end. 


enough to be unpleasant, then there | 
are many varieties of curb bits. If | 
he is not hard enough on the mouth 
to need a chain curb on the bit, then 
in place of the chain use a leather 
strap as a curb. Try to have his 
mouth comfortable or else he cannot 
drive to his best. 
a 


Driving a Pair.—In hitching a 
pair have the coupling reins so ad- 
justed that they will go level. I 
mean by this, that the bit should 
have the same pressure on both sides 
of the mouth. If one rein is too 
long or too short, you can tell it by 
the way the horse holds his head 
when you pull on him; he ean’t do 
his best work unless level. In se- 
lecting a pair you can have them to 
match in color or you can have a 
cross team; that is, the two not the 
same color. In cross teams it is best 
to have a decided contrast in color 
as it looks better—for example, have 
one black, the other white. They 
should be the same _ height-—the 
heads should be carried as near 
alike as possible and of course the 
same action, and ag near the same 
speed as you can get; but of all 
things, they should go together, or 
else one will pull most of the loa 


a J 


See That Your Harness is Right.— 
Never get into your vehicle without 
first seeing that your bridle is on 
right, that the reins, traces and 
breeching are fastened. The check 
rein should not be _ too tight. A 
horse cannot do his best if his head 
is too high. The higher the head 





For Berkshire Pigs & Shropshire Lambs 
Apply to 
OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. ¢ 
R. F. D. No. 2, R. O. CATE, Prop. 














FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents’ a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents: one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 




















Soja Beans or Stock Peas for sale. 


Jas. F. 
Davenport, Cherry, N. C. 





Thoroughbred Fox Hounds 2 to3 months old 
$5.00each, F. B. Lloyd, Tarboro, N. C, 





Pair high grade Shorthorn calves for sale. 
Large size. Cheap, J. H- Kester, Kings Moun- 
tain, N, C 





Trap nests are lots of trouble, but they pick 
out the hen that lays. ‘“Trap-nested’’ White 
Wyandotte eggs $1.50 per 15. $8.00 per 100. Wake- 
field Poultry Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 





Bargains inan Avery, Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





Pekin Duck eggs for hatching. Rankin strain 
Imperial Pekin Ducks. We have the best. Eggs, 
15 for $1.50: $6.00 per 100. Eggs from my select 
pen of S.C. White Leghorns, $1.50 per 15; $7.00 
per 100. Willow Poultry Yards, South Mills, N.C. 





af 
Starting and Stopping.—Always 
start quietly and go slowly a little 
way. If you start with a rush you 
will soon find that your horse will 
be so impatient to be off that he 
will scarcely stand long enough for 


you to get in. Also stop slowly; 
slow down your gait gradually be- 


fore you get to the place you wish 
to stop. Don’t stop with a jerk; it 
is bad on the horse’s mouth, bad on 
the vehicle and bad on those riding 
with vou. Teach your horse to stop 





when you say ‘‘Whoa’’—and to stand 
still. 
& 
How to Get in Your Vehicle.— 
Your horse or horses hitched, you 


start to get in your vehicle. First 
the reins are in the right hand—the 
left rein between the thumb and 
first finger. The left hand assists 
you in getting in (you are, of 
course, getting in on the right side 
of the vehicle). As soon as you are 
in the reing are transferred to the 
left hand. 

3 et 

How to Handle the Reins.—The 
left hand is the _ reins’ hand; the 
right hand holds the whip and helps 
the left in turning or in stopping or 
at such times as needed. In crowd- 
ed streets or on bad roads, the right 
hand should be just in front of the 
left, not necessarily holding the 
reins, but it is best that it be there 
so it can come into play instantly 
when needed in turning or in avoid- 
ing other vehicles. I do not like the 
habit of holding one rein in each 
hand except on the speedway or 
when driving a road pair with snaf- 
fle bits. Then you will often find it 
advisable to take a rein in each hand 
unless they are unusually well broke. 
IT am firm in #he belief that careless 
drivers holding one rein in each 
hand often cause horses to interfere. 
Of course in crowded streets or on 
bad roads and under special condi- 
tions a rein in each hand is not only 
permissible, but proper. 

In driving a single horse 
country I like to cross my reins in 
the left hand (I mean, let one rein 
come in the palm of the hand out- 
side of the little finger and pass 
across the palm and pass out the 
palm between the first finger and 
thumb, the other rein is just the re- 
verse of this—the reins cross each 
other in the palm, one comes in out- 
side the little finger, the other comes 
in outside the first finger); the ad- 
vantage of this is, that a well-broke 
horse can be guided by a turn of the 
wrist, and if he cuts up you have 
your reins further apart and can 
catch one, or both, at will with the 
right hand put just in front of the 
left. If your horse is thoroughly 
broke, he should turn around in an 
ordinary street by a twist of your 
wrist, when you are holding the 
reins as above described. 

In stopping, put the right hand on 
the reins in front of the left —say, 
six or eight inches; if this is not 
enough, you can pass the left hand 
then in front of the right. Many 


in the 








drivers catch the reins with the 
right hand just back of the left and 
pull the reins through the fingers 
of the left. Do the one that seems 
easier to you. I think the quicker 
way ig the first—that is, to put the 
right hand in front of the left. 
o& 

Care to be Used in Driving.—In 
driving, remember that carelessness 
is often the cause of accidents; I 
have read that it was the cause of 
90 per cent. I hardly think it is as 
bad as this, but it is the cause very 
often. If you are ever on the alert 
you can easily prevent a horse from 
getting a start to run, yet once he 
gets the start you may find it impos- 
sible to stop him. If you drive mucb 
you will certainly have accidents 
but if you are careful they will b= 
few. Few women should drive, au 
few can think in a crisis, and if they 
can, they haven’t the strength to con- 
trol a horse. 

& 

Céolness, Nerve, and Intuition.— 
If you are to be a good horseman 
you must possess a cool head, have 
nerve, patience and an amount of 
intuition. Without a cool head you 
cannot act in a crisis. Without nerve 
you will be timid, and your horse 
will learn it before you know it 
yourself. Without patience you will 
be a cruel taskmaster, and while 
vour horse may acknowledge you as 
master from fear, he will never re- 
gard you as a friend. Without in- 
tuition you will not know just how 
far to let your horse have his way. 
To have intuition you must be in 
sympathy with your horse. You will 
seem to know what your horse will 
do before he does it; you can’t tell 
just how you know, but you will an- 
ticipate his actions. 

& 

Kindness and _ Patience. — Treat 
your horse with kindness. While he 
must understand that you are mas- 
ter he should also feel that you are 
his friend. If we will use a 
little patience, we will not have 
to use so much force. The man 
who jerks, beats, and abuses his 
horse may work off his temper, but 
he will never get his horse to work 
in perfect accord with himself, nor 
can he really know the quiet, calm 
pleasure of an afternoon drive be- 
hind a horse that is in perfer* har- 
mony with its driver. 


THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, April 25, 1908. 

Cotton, good 10 
Off grades. 6 
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NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 
























































The prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
tual sales: 

Fancy BY44to” 3% 
MEIICLY PEING sccccnceenecencame 8 t 3% 
Prime 234 3 
Machine picked 2,4to 3% 
Bunch Sto ..- 
Spanish peanuts-_-----... Cunies 95 to $1.00 
CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, 8.C., April 27, 1908. 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed___._.-.___ 1% 
D.S. Bellies, packed 7% 
D. 8. Butts. 534 
Butter— Creamery---..........--... BL 
Hams—Cholos,ast tosize and brand 13% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ~...._.-..-.... 9% 
Pearl meal $1 70 
Meal, Common 1 65 
Hay—Timothy 1 10 
—— BETINO ecncaccesesccuss 85 
Corn mixed 84 
Oats—bitpped whe 70 

Mixe 68 
vent teneaea corn, per bushel... 80 

Corn, chop, per 100 pounds --___. ° $1 60 

Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 

Corn. bran, per 100 pounds -_____ 1 10 

Middlings, per 100 sane. 1 60 

Hulls, per 100 pounds_____________ 65 
Rice Flour-—Sacked, per bushel .. 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced -________. .---.. 80 

Rebundled 80 
New ties son ns $1 10% 

pounds. 
Figur Spring wheat patent ______ $5 50 to5 5 
5 00 to6 25 

Beraight 460 to5 25 

Choice 400 to4 25 
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Some Right Ways and Wrong Ways 
ways—Farmers Should Take a 


By Prof. W. 
The old-time road makers seemed | 
to think that a straight line was the 
shortest route between two points. 
This is true only on a perfectly level 
country, so far as roads are con- 
cerned. I have seen many instances 
in the hill country of North Caro. 
lina where the road goes straight up 
a steep hill and then straight down 
another side of the same hill, while 
a level road could have been made 
around the hill, and not only no 
longer, but far easier on team ana 
wagon. It takes some men a long 
time to learn that a road around a 
hill may be as short as one over it. 


Some Roads I have Traveled. 


In the western Piedmont I once 
drove over a road where at one point 
it had been taken originally right 
down the crest of a long ridge. But 
the torrents of generations had 
washed it into a deep gully, and in 
trying to keep up a road in this gully 
the road-makers had started a deep- 


er gully alongside of it, that risked 
the life of every one driving down if 
the vehicle swerved a little from the 
narrow track. And there are many 
such. Right on the sides of this 
ridge there were valleys up which a 
road could have been made of easy 
grade alongside the ridge, that could 
have been kept in good repair and 
drained easily down one side by 
proper breaks, and never a gully 
formed. 

Out in the mountain country, 
driving from Boone to Linville, the 
road runs on a ridge and suddenly 
drops, by the steepest of hills I ever 
saw on a travelled road, into the Wa- 
tauga Valley, while right alongside 
was a valley up which a gradual 
grade could have been made, and 
the steep hill avoided. 


Good Road Material Everywhere. 


Wherever practicable, in the “im- 
provement of roads attention should 
be paid to improving the line of the | 
roadbed. In a hilly country a road | 
in a directly straight line is never | 
the best, end if some attention is| 
paid to the proper engineering of | 
the roads there would be far better | 
roads. Then there is not a section | 
in North Carolina where good road- 
making material cannot be had. In 
the Coastal Plain the oyster shells 
are in many places cheap and conve- | 
nient, and nothing makes a better) 
road than shells. Then in other| 
parts of the East the shell rock is 
handy and makes the finest of road 
material. ‘In the Piedmont country 
the granite rocks are abundant and 
convenient. I once dreve from Ra- 
leigh to Durham, tumbling down into 
the Crabtree Valley over one of the) 
gullied excuses for a road, and then 
into a trench of red mud where the 
road repairers had been at work 
throwing mud and sods into the mid- 
dle of the road till the mud was so 
deep that our team pulled the dou- 
bletree in two, and we would have 
been in a bad plight but that we 
found some bale wire in the carriage 
with which we lashed a pole on 
from the woods. And right along-| 
side of this trench called a road, the | 
fields were fairly macadamized over | 
with little broken rocks, and in some | 
places the rocks had been gathered | 
from the fields and placed in ridges | 
alongside the road. And yet the| 
road workers had repaired the road | 
with mud when they could have cov- | 














Roads and Road Making. 


in Locating and Working the High- 
Lively Interest in Better Roads. 


F. Massey. 


ered it with these rocks with the 


}same shovels. 


Why Do You Not Take the Lead in 
Road-making? 


There is no part of the community 
more interested in good roads than 
the farmers who have to haul over 
them. I am glad to see the spirit of 
improvement in this respect in the 
South, and note that some cities are 
making beautiful roads out from the 
town through the township. With a 
little co-operation among _ the far- 
mers, these roads could be extended 
all through the State, and the Legis- 
lature should aid in the construc- 
tion of the main lines of travel. If 
a man has a farm for sale and it at- 
tracts the attention of a would-be 
purchaser, it would sell more read- 
ily and for a better price if on a 
well built road, for no one would 
want to buy a farm where he would 
be tied up all winter. Big loads of 
cotton can be hauled over the roads 
around the cities, but the man living 
off these roads can haul only what he 
ean start with over his own country 
roads, so that the improved roads 
are of little use to him, and in many 
cases he has to pull up a steep hill 
only to go down the other side, when 
a level road would take him around 
easier and quicker. Think of this. 
too, in improving your roads. 





Plant Pumpkins in Your Corn Fields. 


A common way of growing pump- 
kins is to plant them in the corn 
when the corn is planted, planting in 
every fourth row of corn, and 10 to 
12 feet apart in the row, letting a 
hill of pumpkins take the place of a 
hill of corn. Eight to 10 seeds should 
be put in each hill. After danger from 
the cucumber beetle and the squash 
bug is past, all the plants except the 
strongest one in each hill should be 
destroyed while the care given to 
pumpkins under this method of pro- 
ducing them gives good returns, it 
will pay to set apart an area to be 
devoted to pumpkins entirely. If the 
pumpkins are to have the entire use 
of land, the hills should be 12 feet 
apart each way, and two or three of 
the strongest plants should be left 
in the hill. 

Pumpkins - will produce well on 
any class of soil that is reasonably 
fertile. An old pasture or clover 
field, or land on which cow peas have 
been raised, is a good place to grow 
them. Good compost of well-rotted 
manure will increase the crop con- 
siderably, and when manure or fer- 
tilizer is used, it is best to apply in 
the hill, mixing it with the soil the 
same as fcr watermelons. 

Every farmer should grow a lib- 
eral supply of pumpkins, as they 
make a most desirable, healthy and 
nutritious food for winter feeding, 
giving a juicy and nutritious food to 
take the place of green food during 
the winter.—Wood’s Crop Special. 





Make of the dairy farm an effici- 
ent factory of high-grade manure, 
and dairying will, through larger 
crops, leave a good profit on the 
farm even if the milk or butter does 
not bring in a large sum. In pro- 
portion to the number of cows he 


| keeps, this is just as important for 


the farmer who keeps only cows 
enough for family use. 





I think your paper is the best 
farm paper I ever read, and it is the 
paper for everybody.—Larkin F. 
Bristow, Stormont, Va. 








Hot Stove—Cool Kitchen 


How do you expect to en- 
dure the broiling days of 
summer if you prepare all 
the food over a glowing coal 
fire? 

You need a “ New Perfec- 
tion” Oil Stove that will 
do the cooking without cook- 
ing the cook. It concen- 
trates plenty of heat under 
the pot and diffuses little 
or none through the room. 
Therefore, when working 
with the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


the kitchen actually seems as comfortable as you could wish 
it to be. 

This, in itself, is wonderful, but, more than that, the ‘“‘ New 
Perfection’? Oil Stove does perfectly every- 
thing that any stove can do. It is an ideal 
all-round cook-stove. Made in three sizes, 
and fully warranted. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


The Layo Lamp 


a substantial, strong- 

ly made and hand- 

some lamp. Burns for hours with a strong, 

mellow light. Just what you need for even- 

ing reading or to light the dining-room. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





































UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the best thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 

cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 

dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 

Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 

tion, and it is the sfmplest made. We buildthe engine that 
goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis 
factory operation of the whole. 


LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, N. C.) 











Write us immediately for 
prices and full information. 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales. Why? Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 
cotton, peas, pea- 
nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel-- 
















oe pegs ‘CROWNED : WITH] 
termelons. SUCCESS | 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Planter. Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens aad lightens their labor 
and puts money in their pockets. 


You had better find out about those Cole Planters before plant- 
ing time. Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole Mi’f’z: Company, 











Box F, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Where to Buy Poul-]||| ” 


try and Eggs. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 

















Barred Plymouth Rocks! 


The ideal fowl for farm- 
ers. My stock is bred for 
size and egg-production, 
with as choice exhibition 
quality as can be obtained. 
One setting, “= $1. 
Three settings, - - 3.50 
One hundred eggs, - 6,50 
S.C. White Leghorns, 

setting, 
Pekin Ducks, sett 


ing, 
Packed for shipment. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, 
RAEFORD, N. C. 


Eggs lor Hatonine 


From heavy laying strains of Barred, 
White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Buff Wvandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns and Black Minorcas. 


N. C. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


EGGS! EGGS!! EGGS!!! 


Strictly fresh eggs for sale from— 


Disease germs multiply more rap 
idly when the weather is warm, so 
use extra precaution to keep the 
drink and feed vessels clean. Boiling 
water will disinfect them. 


a ween Because turkeys weighing fifteen 
to twenty pounds are a good size for 
most family dinners, they bring bet- 
ter prices per pound and are in great- 
er demand on the markets. 











Too many poultrymen imagine that 
anything that a fowl will eat well is 
wholesome food for it. It is a mis- 
take, and very often a costly one. 
Whatever is decaying is bad for do- 
mesticated fowl. 








It is not necessarily the largest 
flock that nets the largest profit. A 
smaller one well cared for and freed 
from loafers may pile up the net gain 
much faster, even if the gross in- 
come should be, decreased. 


Keep the droppings cleaned out of 





W. H.andM. B. Turkeys, 9for - - - - $2.25|the house; mix them thoroughly with 
B. P. Rocks, per 15 $1, per 30 $1.50, per 100 5.00/dry earth; then spread the mixtur 
White African Guineas, for18, - - - - 1.00 y an Pp tne nats 
M. P. Ducks, for 11 $1, 22 $1.50, 100, - - - 5.00|about anything in the garden that is 


desired to grow quickly, working it 
lightly into ‘the soil. The chickens 


Blue Hill Poultry Yards, 


SOMERSET, ORANGE Co., Va. 





do very much better. 
A dollar’s worth of grit will save 
more than a dollar’s worth of feed, 


(% EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 






a = S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
ay horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmgs 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder, it’s free. 


~ NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE 
MINORCAS. 


The kind that stay white, also Buff Orping- 
tons and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 per set- 
ting. Stock for sale. 


W. H. KERR Jr., 
Eee For Hatching 
From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 


good for the flock. Any hard stone 
may be crushed up to the sizes of 
wheat and corn grains, and will give 
good account of itself; but buy the 
prepared grit if necessary, rather 
than to try to get along without grit 
for chickens. 


oe 
ae 





Some of the digestive troubles of 
young chicks are due to lack of suit- 
able grit. In domesticity they do not 
usually have sufficient opportunity to 
secure enough grit of the right size, 
unless it is supplied. Their digestive 
systsm is the mainstay of their young 


Monroe, N. C. 





Spurs for Poultrymen. 


Use Them Freely and You Will Quicken Your Pace Towards Bigger 
Profits From the Poultry Yard. 


will be better off and the garden will | 


and do another dollar’s worth of | 


| lives, and should be aided in every 
| way practical. They do not need 
| medicine, but wholesome feed and 
|something to help them digest it. 


— 


Be ready for the chicks when they 
hatch. Do not neglect to provide 
| before hand dry coops that are as 
| warm as the season demands. If in- 
cubators are used and the chicks are 
to go into brooders, have the brood- 
|ers running at least a day before the 
| chicks are put in. Just after a chick 
hatches, and before it gets well 
started in life, it is not able to en- 
dure adverse conditions like it can 
| later. 





| The Maine Experiment Station 
| recommends that eight pounds of 
acid phosphate, eight of kainit, and 
half a peck of sawdust thoroughly 
mixed can gainfully be used with the 
weekly droppings from twenty-five 
chickens; that when no preservatives 
were used, at least fifty per cent of 
the nitrogen in hen manure was lost 
in the form of ammonia, which loss 
is entirely avoided by the preserva- 
| tives mentioned. 





| When vegetation is soft and wa- 
|tery and there are no ripe seeds of 
| any kind for poultry to pick up on 
their range is a good time to feed a 
little grain at least. This condition 
comes in spring. Too much soft, wa- 
tery feed may cause diarrhea and 
loss. Observe the droppings of the 
flock, to notice the beginning of this 
class of troubles; and remove the 
cause, so that treatment may not be 
called for or so that loss may not re- 
sult. 





Some Dealer Should Advertise Boxes 
to Ship Eggs In. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you tell me 
where I can get packing boxes for 
shipping eggs in? 

MRS. JAS. A. HARRINGTON. 
| Richmond Co., N. C. 











White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes, Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Lamgshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for ®, &2 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
@ hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, cheap as to quality: 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good for yourmoney Wewill givetwosettings 
of eggs for one bushel of peas. 

akland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 


Treat 
Messrs. Editors: 


sick one by one. 


Two Serious Poultry Diseases—How to 





My young chick-| extend the head frequently and wide- 
ens have gapes and my old hens get | ly open the beak—gape. 


I never have a/die either 


Them. 


They may 


from suffocation, the 





SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 

N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. OC. 





ROSE COMB SPECIALIST 

White and Columbian Wyandottes and Buff 

. Orpingtons. Asheville Show 20 entries won 19 
regular and 6 special prizes, Eggs $2.50 and 
$3.50 for 15. Cornish Indian hens and Colum- 
bian cockerel for sale. Eggs exchanged in 
Rose Combs. H. D. McCAIN, Marshall, N. C. 


Scholtz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 

Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 
moth Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.00 per setting. 
E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GREEN’S BROWN LEGHORNS 


Are the undisputed champions of North Caro- 
lina. Matings for 1908 are the strongest that 
can be put together, free circular, eggs $1 25 
per 13. JNO. P. GREEN, 708 E. Sth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 
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Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :-- 


Eggs 81 per setting. Catalogue free. 


number sick at one time, but every | worms becoming so numerous:as to 


month or two I find a hen drooping, 
her comb a light yellowish red, and 
the passage from her bowels soft, 
green and yellow mixed. They inva- 
riaby die, no matter what I give| 
them. We keep a hundred or more | 


hens, but have houses and a large | 
country range. What do you consid- | 
er the best disinfectant for hen | 
houses? M. C. R. 


Editorial Answer: Other causes | 
make chicks gape, and they are some- 
times said to have gapes when the 
gaping is only a symptom of some- 
thing else; but the gapes have a sin- | 
gle cause, the gape worm. This 
worm attaches itself to the inside of 
the windpipe of the bird, the male 
and female worms being permanently 
joined together usually so that to a 
casual observer they look like a sgin- 
gle Y-shaped worm. Birds become 
affected by eating the adult worm 
containing eggs, or by taking the em- 
bryos with food and drink. Chicks 
are most likely to be affected from 
out or the bird may later cough 
them up. Some prefer to use a hair 





J. T. YODER, Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 





their first to their fourth week. They 





choke them, or may die from exhaus- 
tion. 


oh 


The sick birds should be removed 
from the well ones as soon as the dis- 
ease is noticed. Disinfect the quar- 
ters and the drink and feed vessels 
with a five per cent selution of crude 
carbolic acid or with boiling water. 
Keep the affected birds where the 
house or pen can be easily disinfect- 
ed, and do not neglect the disinfect- 
ing. Either coal oil or turpentine 
may be used to treat the sick, apply- 
ing it with a feather. The web is re- 
moved from the feather, except near 
the tip, this permitting it to be in- 
serted in the windpipe with enough 
coal oil or turpentine to dislodge the 
worms. The worms may be pulled 


from a horse’s tail, in place of the 
feather. The hair is doubled into a 
loop and twisted so that it will go. 
into the windpipe. 

x7 
The trouble of the old birds seems 
to be diarrhea caused by some irri- 
tation of the digestive system, due 
to the quality of the drink or of the 
feed er to the quantity of the feed, 
or to climatic conditions. General 
depression is produced, roughness of 
plumage. loss of appetite; and us- 
ually the frequent expulsion of soft 
whitish, yellowish, or greenish excre- 
ment, the droppings becoming more 
liquid till severe diarrhea appears. 
The excrement may become mixed 
with mucus or blood when the effec- 
tion is serious. On farm ranges such 
trouble may arise by fowls eating the 
carcass of some animal or bird, but 
it may be due to the feed or water 
they have been given. Take each 
case in hand as early as possible, and 
do not allow much green feed or too 
much animal feed. Depend largely 
on dry feed. Do not use moist mashes. 
Give a tablespoon of sweet (olive) oil 
as a laxative, to carry off any irritat- 
ing matters that may be in the intes- 
tine. In severe cases give five to ten 
drops of laudanum to each bird. 


& 


If the cause can be located, see 
that it does not make future trouble. 
Too much salt and too much of a 
number of other things might cause 
similar troubles—anything, in fact, 
that would cause an unnatural con- 
dition tending toward irritation. Most 
of the so-called cases of cholera are 
nothing but diarrhea. Cholera usual- 
ly kills a bird in thirty-six hours af- 
ter it becomes affected. Cholera is a 
germ disease, while diarrhea has 
quite different causes; and it is im- 
portant that poultry raisers do not 
confuse the two diseases. It is not 
likely that a person would see a case 
of cholera in ten lifetimes. 


& 


As warm weather draws on, it be- 
comes more necessary to guard 
against diarrhea. Also against ver- 
min or anything else that may re. 
duce the vitality of poultry. One 
trouble will weaken a bird’s system 
and cause it to break down under 
a milder attack of some other af- 
fection than would happen under 
better conditions. Sanitary feed and 
drink surroundings—preventatives— 
are better than medicines, and are 
more easily given and yield a bet- 
ter profit. 





“ee ae ae” 
Pekin Ducks at a Sacrifice 
Sixty of my select breeders, Imperial Pekin 


Ducks, at $1.00 each to make room for my grow- 
ing stock. 


Willow Poultry Yards, 
South Mills, N. C. 


Woodland Poultry Yards 


W. E. Barrett, Prop., Farmville, N. C. 
PURE BRED FOWLS 


R. C. R. I. Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes and S. C. Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs 1.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


© ? 
Leslie Johnson’s Superb 
e 

White Wyandottes :: :: 
Pure bred for twenty generations; prolific win- 
ter layers; hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen; fer- 
tility guaranteed. 

LULLAHOUSE POULTRY FARM, 
Aberdeen, North Carolina 








os se 
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Eggs for hatching. High scoring, farm raised, 
single comb buff Leghorns, $1.00 per 15. Nannie 





Hendricks, Pickens, S. C. 








The great layers and money makers. 


your orders. 
JAN. G. MOFFITT, 





SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


duce prize winners, $2.00 for 15 ; three sittings, $5 00. 
utility stock, $1.00 per 15; three sittings, $2.50. 
I guarantee to please you. 


Eggs from high scoring stock, will pro- 
Eggs from g 
Let me have 


Ramseur, N. C. 
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FRUIT AND ,TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 








How to Get Extra Early Tomatoes. 





By Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss. 


It is such a treat to have ripe to-| 
matoes that ‘for the benefit of our 
numerous subscribers and of those 
who failed to follow suggestions last | 
year, we give a method whereby the 
ripening of tomatoes may be hastened 
a week or two. Beside each toma- 
to plant drive a stake three feet 
high; and as the plant grows, tie it 
to the stake and pinch out all side 
branches or shoots, leaving only the 
main stalk of the plant. In this way, 
the plant is kept upright. The 
strength of the plant all goes to fruit, 
instead of surplus vine; and there 
being less foliage, the sun reaches 
the fruit and hastens maturity. It 
does not require nearly so much time 
or work as it would seem, and cer- 
tainly possesses enough advantage to 





warrant its use. A cluster of bloom 
will set at each joint of the plant. 





I have seen thirteen tomatoes in a 
single cluster, and they will ripen 
one or two weeks earlier than. when 
left untied and unpruned. 

We find it best to stake and tie all 
our tomato plants, though we do 
not prune much, except a few first 
plants. They set more fruit if tied 
up, and none is lost by lying on the 
ground and decaying, as is always 
the case when the plant is not sup- 
ported. We use large switch cane 
for stakes. They will last several 
seasons if laid away in the fall. 
When the plant is not pruned, it be- 
comes too heavy for one support, 
and we put two canes to a hill, one 
on each side and about six inches 
from the plant, tying all branches 
to these to keep them off the ground. 
If-plants are very rank, we prune a 
little, and have more and finer fruit 
by so doing. 








How it Pays to Have a Garden. 


By Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss. 
For some reasons, the average man | 


is not interested in gardening. He 
likes well cooked vegetables as well 
as any one, but 
making puttering work. His reason 
for making garden is: “It is cheap- 
er to buy vegetables than to raise 
them.’”’ Such was the opinion of the 
men in our family. 
garden received scant attention, and 
each recurring season brought the 
same arguments pro and con. One 
year they determined to prove that 
gardening cost more than it amount- 
ed to. 


follow suggestions; and, consequent- 
ly, had a better garden than usual. 
Accounts were kept, and by January 
ist the vegetables had met all ex- 
penses and, in addition, paid at the 
rate of $3.50 per day for all the 
work done. As the garden was then 
in its prime, and most of the work 
done, it had to be acknowledged as a 
paying proposition. 


oe 


That set us to thinking. We de- 
cided that raising some extra garden 


stuff would make no appreciable dif- | 


ference in the expense or work; and 
as we lived in the edge of a small 


village, we would try a little market | 


gardening. Only two families make 


no garden at all; but by having vege- | 
than our! 


tables earlier and _ later 
neighbors, we sold during 1907 
$37.77 worth. Our first sale for the 


(that, of course, from previous fail 
planting) ; 
lards, mustard, lettuce, and radishes, 
on December 29th. Our expense for 
seed for the year was about $4.50, 
and perhaps $1.50 for fertilizer. Most 
of our fertilizer was from the stable 
and poultry house and ashes. 


i 


To do this meant planting for a 
succession and having something all 
the year, especially when others’ 
gardens had little or nothing. But 
this brought a double reward— 
something to sell and something to 
use on our own table, also the pleas- 
ure of giving occasionally to friends. 
Comparing the vegetables used with 
those sold, we estimate that we con- 
sumed about $100 worth of vege- 
tables on our own table. We do not 


mean that if we had had no garden | 


we would have bought $100 worth of 
vegetables; but it was a great saving 
in grocery bills, to say nothing of 


considers garden | 


For years the | 


| know the best field tomato and the 
| best time for planting to get best re- 


They were so positive they | 
were right that they were willing to | 


| worms: She sowed salt over the land 
year was lettuce, on January 16th | 


and the latest was col-| 


| some of them being dead. 





better and more wholesome variety 
in meals. Plenty of vegetables means 
less meat, fewer canned goods, fewer 
grocery bills, better health, fewer 
doctors’ bill. Our garden is less than 
a half acre, and is the best paying 
part of the farm. 





Tomato Questions. 


Messrs. Editors: Please let me 


sults, also the best fertilizer to use. 
L. W. HERRON. 


(Answer by Prof. C. T. Ames, of 
the Mississippi Holly Springs Experi- 
ment Station.) 

Livingston’s Beauty is a very fine 
variety of tomatoes. Plant seed in 
hotbeds January first, or probably a 
little earlier in the vicinity of Court- 
land. Replant in cold frames when 
the piants get four inches high. After 
all danger of frost, probably April 
lst, remove to the field. Plant in 
4-foot rows and 2 1-2 feet apart in 
the row. Loam with clay subsoil 
gives fine results. Fertilize with a 
mixture of one-half cottonseed meal 
and one-half acid phosphate, using 
from 200 to 600 pounds of the mix- 
ture per acre. 





Killed Grubworms With Salt. 


Messrs. Editors: 
my sister got 


This is the way 
rid of white grub- 


where the grubworms were and had 
it plowed in. When the salt dissolved 
and spread through the soil, all the 
grubworms came to the surface, 
I am sure 
that strong brine would do nearly as 
well to throw on the land. This is 
a good remedy, if it does not injure 
the soil. I thought I would send you 
this to publish, as I know it is good, 
and as I saw in your paper where it 
was asked how to kill grubworms. 
S. A. COATS. 


| Editorial Comment: The two worst 
| features of this remedy are that if 

too much salt were used the land 

would be injurious to plants till it re- 
| ceived enough water to become fresh- 
ened again, and that the remedy 
would be somewhat expensive. There 
might be conditions, however, under 
which its use would be advisable. 
But plowing the land several times 
in winter would be less expensive 
and would destroy the worms, while 
| making the soil more mellow. 








OTTON) 


YIELDS 


cannot exceed the supply of avail- 
able Potash in the soil. There may 
be present in the soil sufficient 
ammonia and phosphoric acid to 
produce 300 lbs. of lint per acre, but 
if there is only enough 


POTASH 


to produce 100 Ibs. the crop will not exceed 100 Ibs. 


We send freea valuable book, ‘‘Cotton Culture.” Any planter 
who will study this book and follow its suggestions will materially 
increase his yield of cotton. Send postal request to-day. Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, $3 Nassau Street, New York. 
Chicago—Monadnock Building Atlanta, Ga.--1224 Candler Building 


fej Modern Canner Co, 


Manufacturers of 


THE FAMOUS HOME GANNERS. 


Start a Canning Factory on your own farm, Big noney 
in canning fer the marizet. Costs but little to start. We tell 
you how. Write to-day for free literature on the subject of 
canning and canning machinery. 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, 


43-45 River St. BRIDGEPORT, Ala., U. 8. A. 
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THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up, and suited to both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


We have made many special improvements for the coming season, and are determined that 
no one living shall give better value for the same money. Our catalog gives full particulars, 
and much valuable information. Every farmer and housekeeper in the land should have it and 
learn of the great improvements that have been made in putting up fruits and vegetables. 
We are glad to mail it to anyone interested. 


Tne Raney Ganner Company, Chapel Hill, N. @. 


THE COLE GUANO 
SPHEADER AND 
GULTIVATOR 


















Spreads 
Guano over 
a space 8 
_ to 10 inches 
“wide. Cov- 
ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es it with 
the soil. 
Beats all for putting guano under any crop. Hopper holds one-fourth sack, 
Puts out any kind or guano 100 to 2000 pounds to the acre. Finest cultivator for 


general purposes. Specially adapted to applying guano to growing crops, and culti- 
vating them nicely without extra labor. Write for fall information to-day 


The Cole Manutacturing Company, 
Gharlotte, N. CG. 








THE 
UNIT ROAD MACHINE 


COSTS about one fifth 
as much as larger graders 
and will do the same work 
at half the expense. 





Solves the Problem of Simple, Practical. 
GOOD ROADS ae 

Easily Operated. 

One man witha good team WRITE NOW FOR PRICES 

cor work tan Se moon 

with usual tools. THE CALL-WATT CO., 
It will pay for self in two meee Ye 

days work RICHMOND, - VA, 
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Advertising News Notes. 


An Attractive Bicycle Book.—| 
“Leaving the Bunch Behind’ is the} 
attractive picture adorning the gold- | 
embossed, 1908 catalogue cover of | 
the ‘“‘oldest exclusive bicycle bicycle | 
house in America.’”’ The catalogue | 
is a work of art and is brimful of 
valuable and interesting matter for 
riders or those thinking of buying 
wheels. It is well worth getting and 
may be had by writing the Mead 
Cycle Co., Dept. MX 269, Chicago. 
They will send a wheel for 10 days’ 
free trial and will engage live agents. 

Cost of Lumber Reduced.—Any 
contractor, builder, manufacturer or 
farmer will appreciate what a saving 
in the cost of lumber means. To be 
independent, to haul your own logs 
and saw up your own lumber on 
your own premises, just as you want 
it, and at a cost far below the retail 
price means, not only economy, but 
convenience, time saving and effi- 
ciency. This you can do with a De 
Loach saw mill. 

The initia! cost of the plant is low, 
the operating expense small and no 
long experience is necessary. This 
explains why 15,000 are now in use. 

For a catalogue telling all about 
saw mills, steam engines, boilers, 
gasoline engines, portable corn and 
feed drills, planers, shingle mills, 
wood saws and water wheels, ad- 
dress De Loach Mill Mfg. Co., Box 
263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


Free Sample of Roofing You Don’t 
Have to Paint.—The makers of Ama- 
tite Roofing have advertised their 
goods very extensively, but the min- 
eral surface proposition is unfamiliar 
to many people who do not see how 
it is possible to make a flexible, plia- 
ble roofing with a surface of real 
stone. 

Any man wili recognize that a 
mineral surface will wear longer, for 
instance than a painted surface, but 
one has <o see how Amatite is made 
to really appreciate its advantages. 
The manufacturers, therefore, dis- 
tribute samples very freely, and you 
can get one very easily by addressing 
a postal card to the manufacturers’ 
nearest office. Address The Barrett 
Manufacturing Company, New York, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans, 


The “Friendly”? Gun—‘‘Give me a 
gun and a dog, and let the world go 
hang,” said Kempster. And in 
writing on the same subject a vet- 
eran sportsman said, ‘“‘Getting back 
to nature now and again with a 
friendly gun is about the best recup- 
erative tonic I know. and it’s a med- 
icine any number of the docter peo- 
ple swallow cheerfully themselves. 

“But the friendly gun. I met it 
first when as a boy my father bought 
me my first .Stevens Rifle. Since 
then I have tried other models, but 
I always come back to Stevens. These 


|a cooling drum. 





makers seem to have the knack of 
making the friendly gun.” 

The .25 Calibre Stevens Repeater | 
is the latest size manufactured. 

Anyone who wants to know more 
about the Stevens guns should send 
for Stevens’ handsome 160-page cat- 
alog. It will be mailed on receipt of | 
5 cents in stamps to cover postage, 
by addressing the J. Stevens Arms| 
and Tool Company at Chicope Falls, | 
Massachusetts. 


To Get the “Cowy”’ Odor Out of | 
Milk.—The Champion Milk Cooler) 


| seed. 
|sell your seed and buy meal depends 


aerates the milk by straining and 
allowing it to flow in thin sheets over 
Every drop of milk 
so treated is thus exposed to the air 
and chilled surface of the cooling 
drum long enough to thoroughly de- 
odorize and cool it sufficiently to 
stop the growth of souring bacteria. 
It is claimed that milk cooled and 
areated in the Champion Cooler 
Aerator will keep 24 to 48 hours 
longer than milk not so treated, and 
is in perfect condition for market; 
not only keeps longer and commands 
better prices, but is sweeter flavored, 
and far superior for making butter 
and cheese. 

The Champion Milk Cooler is 
made by the Champion Milk Cooler 
Co., Cortland, N. Y. <A booklet fully 
describing their cooler, being a com- 
plete treatise on the care of milk, 
will be sent free to any Progressive 
Farmer reader who will write for it. 


The Foos Gasoline Engine.—Keep 
your eye on efficiency when you buy 
your gasoline engine. Don’t get a 
makeshift or a toy. Don’t make 
price the only consideration. Don’t 
make it the first consideration. A 
cheap engine is more than likely to 
give you trouble right from the first. 
The chances are, if you buy one, that 
you will consider it a mighty poor 
investment before you have run it 
a week. ‘ 

We believe that here is a piece of 
gasoline engine advice that farmers 
might profit by. Write to the Foos 
Gas Engine Company at Springfield, 
Ohdéo, and get a catalog of the en- 
gines they make. They have been 
building gasoline engines for 21 years 
and you can depend upon any repre- 
sentations that are made by _ the 
company. The Foos people make 
the claim unequivocally that no 
gasoline engine of thorough efficiency 
can be sold at a less price than the 
Foos sells for. Send for their cata- 
log, No. 31, read it, and then make 
up your own mind. 





Shall I Sell Cottonseed and Buy Cot- 
ton Meal? 


Messrs. Editors: Please give us 
the relative value, as a fertilizer, of 
100 lbs. cottonseed to 100 lbs cot- 
tonseed meal; or, in other words, 
what amount of cottonseed meal will 
produce the same results that one 
hundred pounds of seed will produce. 
In building up poor land, will it pay 
a farmer to sell his seed and buy 
meal? Ss. D. McCOY. 


Editorial Answer: When the fer- 
tilizing elements in a ton of cotton- 
seed meal are worth $25 a ton, the 
same elements in a ton of seed are 
worth $12.75, or just.about half. 
Fifty pounds of cottonseed meal, 
therefore, should give you the same 
fertilizing value as 100 pounds of 
Whether it would pay you to 


eutirely upon the comparative prices 
for the two. If you sell a ton of 
seed you should receive for it enough 


|}to buy at least 1,100 pounds of meal 
|and enough in addition to pay you 


for your trouble of hauling to and 


|from market. 


But do not apply seed or meal di- 
rectly as fertilizer. The oil in the 


|seed has no fertilizing value to speak 
|of. and if you can exchange seed for 


meai on a profitable basis, do so. 
Then feed the meal to your milch 


Aerator is a simple and economical|cows or other cattle, and carefully 


cooler, that perfectly cools, strains, | save the manure. 


In this way you 


and aerates milk in one operation.| nearly double the value of your cot- 


Milk at its best has not only been| 
cooled but deprived of the disagree- | 
able cowy flavor so often noticeable | 
This cooler cools and | 


in new milk. 


tonseed meal; for you get its full 
feeding value, and from the manure 
properly hare@:ed you get also its fer- 
tilizing value practically unimpaired. 





Paint That Will Wear 


The house-owner wants paint which 
E> will not become spotted or streaked or 
scaly. White Lead, 2/ pure, mixed with 
pure linseed oil, makes paint which never 
scales nor spots. 
It is possible to know the purity of the White Lead 
before painting if you have a blowpipe, and this 
we will furnish free for the asking. 


a grain of adulteration in it. 
guarantees the purity of our White 


which includes blowpipe, instructions 


New York, Boston, _ Buffalo, Chicago, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 





We could not afford to make this exposure if our White Lead had 
The ‘* Dutch Boy 


Send for Free “Test Equipment No. 13 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities ts nearest you: 


Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


‘ainter”’ trade-mark 
Lead. 


and paint booklet. “Address 


Cleveland, St. Louis 











line. 
and our salesman will call. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


sition we have to make to those thinking of buying a 
COMPLETE GINNING SYSTEM 


We make a specialty of such, including the power—either steam or gaso- 
It is to your interest to hear what we have to say. 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 66, Columbia, S. C, 


To considera 
special propo- 


Drop us a card 

















LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES 


THE OLD RELIABLE, IN USE 25 YEARS. 
HORSE-POWER AND BELT-POWER 


Our Various Styles Meet all Demands. 
SELF-FEED Woop OR STEELPITMAN 
Quality gives best results. Send for catalog. 
KANSAS CITY HAY-PRESS CoO., 

112 Mill Street, - - - - - Kansas City, Mo. 














Name Ona 
Postal to 


Let us put your name and address on the “Deere” 
mailing list—as a Progressive Farmer—and send you 
our new practical FREE BOOKS. 

You know what the name **Deere"* on a farm im- 
plement means—in highest quality of workmanship, 
materials, and latest Improvements. 

And you know that you, like every experienced 
man, ought to keep posted on what the really best 
improvements are in money-saving, time-saving, up- 
to-date farm machinery. ‘Deere’? makes ure Stand- 
ard of the World and it will pay you to keep posted 
aboutthem. Write us nowso we can send you our 
book about our 


Lightest Draft—Two-Cylinder 


NEW DEERE 
HAY LOADER 


Greatest time saver in haying time that you 
could own—most durable in construction and ma- 
terials—has the latest and most practical exclusive 
principles applied to loading hay. Thoroughly tested 
out and proven entirely satisfactory by the best farm- 
ers and hay growers. 

The only loader that successfully handles the 
lightest swath or heaviest windrow. 


Handles Hay Gently 
Rakes Cleanly 
Gathers No Trash 


Don’t think of buying an old type “Scratch 
Bar” hay loader. They are much heavierdraft and 
\ jam and crush and injure good hay. 
The Deere handles alfalfa or ripe 
clover forseed, perfectly. Write 
and read all about how to 
\ make hay most profitably 
in our New Deere Hay 
Loader Book No. 12. 
. DEERE & 
NN \  MANSUR 
of using ca. 
an old 
“Seratch 


Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 
Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to fill a 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, ete., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 











REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and ** Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25. 





‘WE WANT YOUR 
| Wool, Hides, 


| Also Feathers, Ginseng, Roots, Tal- 

low, Beeswax, Pelts, Furs and Etc. 
Ship the above to 

M. SABEL & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
Established in 1856. 








ll Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Powe: 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


**Over Half a Century in Louisville.”’ 
Write for References: 
Weekly Price List. Any Bank in Louisville 


We are Dealers in Above—not Commission 
Merchants. 


We furnish Wool Bags to our Shippers. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 

Hewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 
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Prizes for Corn Growing in South 
Carolina. 


The State, the State Lair Managers, 
Prizes for the Largest Yields of 
Already Made. 

Messrs. Editors: South Carolina 
will have a State corn contest again 
this year, the General Assembly hav- 
ing provided prizes in the sum of 
$500 for this purpose. The commis- 
sion in charge of the contest consists 
of Commissioner of Agriculture E. 
J. Watson, President Mell of Clem- 
son College and the Clemson Profes- 
sor of Agriculture, Professor Harper. 
This commission will meet at an 
early date to formulate the rules and 
regulations for the contest, but 
meanwhile Colonel Watson has an- 
nounced that the contest will be held 
irrespective of any other contest, and 
he advises the South Carolina farm- 
ers to go ahead with their prepara- 
tions for entering the contest, fol- 
lowing their own judgment as to 
methods of planting, etc. The im. 
portant thing, however, is to keep a 
record of all stages of the crop and 
everything done with and for it. 

There was no contest last year, al- 
though the General Assembly made 
the appropriation. It was, however, 
conditioned on the National contest, 
and hence as there was no National 
contest, the State contest was called 
off. This year, as already stated, the 
State contest is without conditions. 


Mr. Tindal’s Score in 1906. 

It was in 1906 that Mr. A. J. Tin- 
dal, a younger farmer of Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, and a grad- 
uate of Clemson College, won the 
National contest and of course the 
State contest aleo. His record acre 
yield was 182 bushels of shelled 
corn. The crop was scored by points 
and that score was as follows, the 
possible number of points being put 
in parenthesis: Purity and selec- 
tion of seed 7 (10); methods of cul- 
ture, 25 (25); record or report, its 
clearness, completeness, accuracy, 
care bestowed upon it, etc., 10 (15); 
yield of contest acre, 25 (25); qual- 
ity of crop, market grade, salability, 
feeding value, etc., 10 (10); profits 
resulting from the entire operation, 
15 (15). Total, 92 out of a possi- 
ble 100. 

The second prize in this National 
contest went to A. J. Doore, of But- 
ler County, Iowa, with 131 bushels, 
and the third prize went to B. E. 
Moore, of Marlboro County, South 
Carolina, with 125 bushels, so that 
South Carolina got two of the prizes. 

Mr. Tindal’s report was very clear 
and thorough, and his success, both 
in planting, cultivating, marketing 
and reporting his record yield, illus- 
trated the possibilities in the South 
for educated farmers. Mr. Tindal is 
a@ young man, about thirty years of 
age, raised on a farm, but educatea 
at college for the life of a scientific 
farmer, and not educated away from 
the farm. 

Average Yield Nearly Doubled in a 
Year. 

Commissioner Watson declares 
that while the year 1906 was an ex- 
cellent one for the growing of corn, 
the effect of the general application 
of the Williamson corn method and 
the winning of the National corn 
contest prize by Mr. Tindal has been 
strikingly reflected in the results ob- 
tained with the 1907 corn crop. 
With practically no increased acre- 
age, the average yield of corn in the 
State per acre has been increased 


from eight to fifteen bushels and the | 


production by 6,195,767 bushels, 
while the value of the crop has been 
increased over the preceding year by 
$6,012,800. Such a practical demon- 
stration of the results of intelligent 
cultivation has been of incalculable 


and Several Counties Are Offering 
Corn—Some Corn-Growing Records 


value to the agricultural interests of 
the State and will doubtless lead to 
a large number of entries in the 1908 
contests. It will be recalled also that 
South Carolina in the world’s con- 
test for growing oats in 1906 won 
the second prize. 
County and Other Prizes. 

In addition to the State prize for 
corn growing this year, there will 
likely be several county prizes. The 
Merchants and Planters Bank of 
Gaffney, Cherokee County, has offer- 
ed a prize of $50 for the best yield 
in that county, and this has been sup- 
plemented by the Cherokee County 
News with a prize of $25, making a 
prize of $75 open to Cherokee Coun- 
ty farmers, with a chance also fo. 
the winner to get the $500 State 
prize. There are already said to be 
forty-eight entries in the Cherokee 
contest. 

The South Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical Society—the State 
Fair organization—will also give 
prizes this year for the best yields, 
not only of corn, but of other crops, 
so that the ambitions of South Caro- 
lina farmers should be well stimu- 
lated, if prize contests will do it. 

Some Record-Breaking Crops. 

South Carolina had made some 





notable records in corn growing be- 
fore the Tindal crop. The first o1 
these was made in 1857, when Dr. J. 
W. Parker, then Superintendent of 
the State Hospital for the Insane, at 
Columbia, made the ‘‘largest crop per 
acre ever obtained anywhere; from 
two acres he gathered 359 bushels 
and one acre gave 200 bushels and 
twelve quarts.” This. tract of land, 
just outside the city limits of Colum- 
bia, is still under cultivation by the 
Hospital for the Insane, and is 
known as the Asylum Farm. 


In 1889, Capt. Zachariah J. Drake, 
of Marlboro County, South Carolina, 
won the prize in a National contest, 
when he drew from one acre 255 
bushels of sheled corn, or 239 bush- 
els of crib-cured corn. The total ex- 
penses were $264, and the value of 
the unexhausted manure $158. The 
net expenses, per bushel, amounted 
to forty-four cents, and the feeding 
and manurial value of the crop was 
$182. In this contest the fourth 
prize also went to South Carolina, J. 
Snelling, of Barnwell County, pro- 
ducing 131 bushels on one acre. The 
detail records of all these crops can 
be found in the Handbook of South 
Carolina, recently issued by the 
South Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Immigration 
—a most valuable publication, 

With the increased facilities and 
advantages of to-day, these crops of 
the former days should yet be sur- 
passed. JAS. A. HOYT. 

Columbia, S. C. 











(senasco 


Ready Roofing 


Ten thousand miles of Genasco (32 


inches wide) made of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, were used in 1907. 


People are surely learning by experi- 
ence that only natural asphalt gives roof- 


ing genuine weather-resisting life, and 


Trinidad Lake Asphal- is the greatest 
weather-resister known. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


want roof-protection that /asts. 


New York 


Write for Book 58 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 


Don’t take a substitute. You 


Chicago 











Try This Roofing for Your Buildings 


The above are types of Roofing scientifically 
pede from Natural Asphal: halt and Lo mg Woolen 
e aly By 


= rood gg etc., and 


jionger. 

Don’t be satisfied with something “just as 
good.” If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us direct. We will sell Ba in any quantity, 

ight paid to your Station, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

‘EL ID” (Hard Rubber — 1 ply 
$1,85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per squa 

“ACME” (Flint Coated, both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 3 ply 0.00; 3 ply $2.70 per squa 

“UNIVERSAL” (Gravel Surface). $2.90 per 
peng one aclghe only—about 135 lbs. per 


“Sufficient large-headed Galvanized Nasil, 
Liquid cement and full printed direction sfor 
laying, packed in the core of each roll. “YOU 
CAN PUT IT ON.” 


Write for Descriptive Catalog “G.” 
free for the asking. s 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, Etc. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
elimate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
oe South America, the Panama and the 

ent. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds ~K, of clay, and many other minerals and 
meta! 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, ont 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Samples 





Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
pert fe seme for the home-s 
° man i 


eeker, manu- 
3: aA by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 





When writing advertisers, piease mention 
this- paver 

















SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 





And Wm. Polk, pene A Louisiana Planter, 
says it beats all as to 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N.C 

Dear Sir—I planted most of my Simpkins seed 
between April Ist and April 15th, a. the same time 
planting other varieties, such as Toole, King’s, 
Money Maker and Hawkins. I found that the Simp- 
kins seed fruited very rapidly, and was practically 
full of fruit ninety-five days after germination. On 
my Simpkins cotton this last yearI averaged a 
509 Ib. bale per acre and the other varieties aver- 

aged from 200 to 885 pounds of lint per acre. We 
had a complete infection of boll weevils last year, 
but it is my opinion thata cotton made before 
August Ist is practically safe. 

This year I am planting 1,200 acres of your cot- 


ton. 
decidedly = best that I have been able to procure. 


I have 6000 bushels more for sale: $1.25 
per (bushel; five bushels, $5 00. 
once for special prices on larger lois. 


20 INCHES ;HIGH, 54 BOLLS, 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN KING! 





pn age ra. February 17, 1908. 


Iam thoroughly convinced that your seed is 


urs truly, WILLIAM POLK. 3 
Write at 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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$1.00 BRINGS YOU ANY WATCH. 


These are positively the biggest watch values ever offered—stop and think for a moment—here you have 


a choice of a large number of beautiful watches that are guaranteed to wear and to be perfect time-keepers— 
you can’t equal them! 








a time-keeper. Ourspecial price - - 


Send us $1.00, giving your post office and express office, and we will send you any watch you may select. 
When it arrives, examine it carefully. If it pleases you, and is as represented, pay the express agent balance 


due, and take the watch. 


If it don’t please you return at our expense and get your dollar back. 


Better still, send full price with order, and save the 55c. charged onc. o. d. by the expresscompany. If, af- 
ter you have received the watch, it is not as represented, return to us and get your money in full—isn’t that 
fair and square? We earnestly advise you to send full price with order, and if-so send 25c. extra for express 
charges, or 8c. for postage and 8c. for registration fee if you desire watch sent by mail. Order to-d2 y—NOW! 


MIpL AND 
WATCH CG. 


101—Above is exact size and shows watch as 
it looks. Gentlemen’s size. Full jewelled, 
and constructed for a life time service. 
Fully guaranteed for 20 years. Case will wear 
like solid gold and is finished identically the 
same. White dial—black hands—accurate 


111—Showing Ladies’ Diamond Inlaid 25- 
year guaranteed, gold-filled, lever watch, 
cut exact size, OS hunting case, plain 7- 
jewel, lever watches, absolutely accurate 
time keepers. Exceedingly pretty. Our 
price forcomplete watch - - - - $11.00 








116—Silver, open face, chased border, chate- 
laine pin, snap back and bezel, plain center, 
pendant set Nickel cylinder movement, 
porcelian dial, gilt hands. Our price for 
watch, pinandbox - - - - - - $4 


Address all mail to 


HE 


102—Side view open. Cutexact size of watch. 
Extra thin model open face gentleman's size. 
Exterior is of heavy sheet of gold guaran- 
teed for 20 yeais. Movements are finely fin- 
ished. Made on interchangeable plan. Equip- 
ped with 7 jewel anchor escapement. Time 
keeping accuracy fully guaranteed, Our 
low price - - - -. $7.00 


113—20-year Hunting Case, exterior heavy 
sheet of gold, engraved, cut exact size of 
watch. Movement 15 jewel anchor, quick 
train, A-1 quality. Patent regulator, highly 
polished and burnished concave display 
winding wheels. A perfect time keeper. 
Our low price - - - - - - - = $12.00 


120—Showing side view of metal artistic 
watch. American make, open face, screw 
back and bezel, dust and damp proof cases. 
Guaranteed to wear a life time. The move- 
ment is pendant set. nickel % plate. made 
under the cylinder system. Price complete 
only ----+-+-e-+eee - $3.50 


ys — N 
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108—Showing front. Open face Republic 
watch, 10-year guaranteed gold-filled case, 
gentlemen's size, handsomely engraved: 
quick train, straight line lever escapement. 
exposed pallets. stem wind, lever set hard 
white enameled dial, hardened and temper- 
ed hair spring. Guaranteed reliable time- 
keeper. Ourlowprice - - - - = $64.75 


\ eee Z 


os 
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114—Gentlemen's Gold-Filled Hunting Case. 
Guaranteed for 10 years. Engraved or en- 
gine turned. The movement 15-jewel anchor 
quick train. Mechanically perfect. Display 
winding wheels. Every piece thoroughly 
tempered and completedin every detail. Cut 
exact size of watch. Our low price - $8.00 


((t)Y) 


(¢ 
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123—Gentlemen’s Gun Metal onn-face 
watch, dust proof, solid block, half Bassine 
shape, constructed under the Cylinder Sys- 
tem. They leave us in perfect condition. 
It can’t be beatforour priceof - - $2.50 


SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc, 


103 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND, Va. 


109—Showing handsomely engraved, double 
case, 20-year guaranteed gold-filled Repub- 
lic watch, gentlemen’s size, that you will be 
proud to carry. Movement reliable and ac- 
curate, and fully guaranteed to @ first 
class time keeper. Our low price only $8.00 


a 
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115—20-year guaranteed open face anchor 


Ladies watch. Sraallsize. Bassine shape, 
Plain polished. Movy-ment constructed on 
improved interchangeable plan. 7-jeweled. 
Each watch packed in display case, and 
chatelaine pin attached. Cut is exact size. 
Our price - - - - - - - 7 = = $8.00 


118—Gun Metal black oxydized Button-hole 
Watch, worn in the lapel of the coat. The 
portion containing the movement is entirely 
covered, only the dial is visible. The front 
and side views illustrated herewith indicate 
the actual size of the dial. Something abso- 
lutely new. Ourprice. - - - - - $4.50 


6—Spotless Company open face, nickle case 
watch as shown in cut. Case will wear for 
years, and isa splendid time-keeper. Made 
along the same line as the Ingersoll Watch. 
Price delivered toyou- - - - - - 00 





